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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 








Private and Class Instruction. 
to lip-readers two days each week. 
throughout the year. 
Reading: Principles and Practise. 
secured only in a large school. 


18 E. 41st Street 
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Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


2.59 eet. The most widely used text-book on lip-reading. 








THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 


(Formerly The New York School for the Hard of Hearing, Inc.) 
FOR THE ADULT DEAFENED 


Day and evening Practise Classes. 
Normal training course, and post-graduate normal courses 
Lip-Reading lessons in French by the author of the French version of Lip- 
All the advantages of the small school, plus the advantages to be 


Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 





Practise Department. Lectures 


New York City 




















Price 





: $AN FRANCISCO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Le | Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, Principal. 
Oakland Branch, Federal Bldg., 16th and Broadway, 
akland. 
Authorized to give Normal Training Course for 
teachers and to award diploma of Nitchie School 
of Lip-Reading in New York. 
Medal of Honor, Department of Education— 
Panama Pacific International Exposition, 1915. 
Gold Medal Diploma — California Industries 


| 


| 602 Huntington Chambers 


Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class. 
MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
BOSTON, Mass. 








Land Show, 19109. : 
Instruction private and in class. Special op- 
ortunities for individual practise. Day and 
vening Practise Classes. Class in Current Events 
for advanced pupils. 


406 GEARY STREET, 


Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 
603 Story Bidg., Broadway at Sixth, LOS ANGELES, Calif. 512 Chamber of Commerce, PASADENA, Calif. 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, PRINCIPAL 
Faculty of six Instructors, Voice Correction Department, Special Practise Department, 
Grammar and High School studies taught by Lip-Reading. Advanced Class on Wednesdays. 
The principal is authorized to give teacher’s training course and award the Nitchie Diploma. 
Private Instruction Small classes when practicable 


_ MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. | 543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn. 














OMAHA, NEBR. 
Kessler School of Lip-Reading 


Private lessons. Small classes, Practise Department. 
: Normal course. 
Emma B. Kessier, A. B., 203 No. 20th Street. 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | 
Nitchie Method } 
Private Lessons. Conversation Classes. 
Miss Exvizapetu G. De Lany, A. B. 
711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


ELIZABETH R. PoINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
Normal! Course Private Lessons Small Classes | 
Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement 


915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco. Cat. 
Berkeley Branch, 9 Wright Bldg., Berkeley, Calif. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. | 











Chicago School of Lip-Reading . 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 





MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. + 


| __ LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


| 

| Miss JAEN KINNIER, A.B. 
Miss ELizaBETH Branp, Principal | 

] 

| 

| 

| 








| 
MRS. A. B. N. MOSS | 
| 
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Normal Graduate of New York School for Hard of Hearing 
Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing | 0k Washington Street, Lynchburg. ‘Ve. 
Private Léssons Class Work 


NITCHIE METHOD USED 
This school, located in the Jenkins Arcade for four years, 
has moved to 1204 Highland Building, East 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HOUSTON SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS LAURA A. DAVIES 

Normal Graduate New York School for the Hard of Hearing 
1616 Webster Avenue HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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BEFORE AND AFTER—LIP-READING 
By F. L. HIPGRAVE 


Te: About 5.30 p.m. on March 29, 
1918. 

Place: Domart Sur Le Luce, a small 
village a few kilometers to the right of 
Amiens. 

A raw, cold day in spring, with a driz- 
zle of rain, commonly called a Scotch 
mist. It had been raining or drizzling 
for the past three days, and every one in 
this particular battery was soaked right 
to the skin. We had been on the move 
since the 21st, stopping here and there to 
fire a few rounds and doing all that hu- 
man beings and horses were capable of 
doing to stop Fritz on his last mad rush 
to the coast. 

For nine terrible days no rations had 
reached us. We had lived on what we 
could find in the deserted villages we 
passed through in our retreat. Sleep? 
Yes, about ten hours all told since the 
“push” started. Most of us had slept on 
our horses, as we moved from place to 
place, having no recollection of towns 
and villages we passed or how far we 
had come, only taking note of our sur- 
roundings when we were roused by our 
horses stumbling or when we made a 
temporary halt. 

This day, however, everybody had 
brightened up and we were more cheer- 
ful (not that we were ever downhearted), 
for news had just come to us that the 
“Aussies” had counter-attacked and 
driven Fritzy back three kilometers. 
Wherefore Bob Johnson, the Caruso of 
the battery, was singing a favorite parody 
which goes something like this: 


“When the blinking war is over, 
Oh, how happy we shall be; 
We can tell the sergeant-major.” 


The last line I must omit, as it is never 
sung in polite society ; but every one who 
was over there will recognize the old 
favorite. 

Suddenly a quartet of five-nines from 
one of Fritz’s batteries mingled their 
hoarse notes with Bob’s song. Every- 
body was tense, seeming to get set, ready 
for the shock, wondering whether they 
would drop near. 

Then Blooey, Blooey, Blooey, Blooey, 
the explosions so close together that it 
sounded just like one gigantic shell. 

Ah! they fell short, seventy-five yards 
in front of the battery. But Fritz had 
some of our numbers on his next salvo, 
for they dropped on the battery. 

Result: Yours truly took no more in- 
terest in the proceedings, for J had lost 
my hearing. Not a scratch, no marks 
whatever; I simply could not recognize 
the loudest shout. Even the report of 
the guns a few feet away sounded like 
distant firing. 

Nobody would believe I was deaf. In 
any case, what was deafness in all that 
death and mutilation! Our M. O. was 
with the ammunition column,.and until 
we could get in touch with them I had to 
stay with the battery. 

Finally, on the 6th of April, we pulled 
out of action, when I saw the M. O. and 
he sent me down the line to the base 
hospital. There I was sent to a so-calle 
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ear specialist, who, as a specialist, was a 
good farmer. He told me that my ears 
were all right; therefore I had no treat- 
ment. 

| rejoined my battery, where I carried 
on as best I could until the Armistice, 
when I asked to see another specialist. 
He tested my ears, then asked me how 
and when it happened. On my telling 
him eight months previous, he told me 
that if I had been treated at that time I 
could have been cured, but that now 
nothing could be done; that I would be 
deaf permanently. 

I offered up a silent prayer for the 
“specialist” I had first seen. 

However, the war over, I received my 
discharge and arrived back in Canada, 
intent on getting a position and settling 
down, after nearly five years’ travel in 
Europe. Alas! I reckoned without my 
ears. 

I answered dozens of advertisements, 
but employers didn’t want me without 
my hearing. I then answered advertise- 
ments by mail. In several instances I 
received replies making appointments, 
but when the employers found out that I 
was hard of hearing, in every case I was 
told they would write me whenever they 
could use me. I am still waiting to hear 
from them. 

The inference is plain—‘No Deaf 
Need Apply!” 

By this time I was fed up, despondent ; 
no nerve nor courage whatever. My 
friends all appeared to shun me, so that 
I used to go out of my way to keep from 
meeting them. If I happened on a bunch 
of friends, it seemed to me that they did 
not include me in the conversation at all, 
and if they were laughing I used to im- 
agine they were laughing at me. Confi- 
dence? That was an unknown quantity 
to me. I had lost all I ever had. To be 
introduced to strangers was torture, as I 
used to think they thought I was some- 
what foolish; therefore I avoided intro- 
ductions whenever possible. I tell you, I 
had reached the stage where, if some- 
thing didn’t happen to break the monot- 
ony. I would go crazy. 

Then one day I went to see another 
ear specialist, and he advised me to take 
some lessons in lip-reading. At first I 
said, No. I thought it foolish to expect 


lip-reading to do me any good, where 
specialists had failed. Finally, after a 
lot of argument, he got me to try it. I 
was sent to see Miss Grace K. Wadleigh. 
I'll admit that I was awfully nervous 
about going to see her. However, I got 
up enough courage to call, and made ar- 
rangements for my lesson. 

I found Miss Wadleigh a very nice, 
quiet lady, who had a world of patience 
with me and soon put me at ease. Up 
to the time of writing, I have had about 
twenty lessons, and, believe me, I feel 
like shouting how good lip-reading is. 
Confidence? I am bubbling over with it, 
and easily have nerve enough to give a 
public lecture on the subject of lip-read- 
ing, to let all deaf people know how good 
it is. 

We all know that when a person loses 
confidence, he may as well quit. Lip- 
reading and more lip-reading is the only 
medicine to restore your lost confidence. 
Confidence is half the battle, some say. 
I say it is all! 

I have had more fun and joy crowded 
into the last three weeks than I had from 
the time I lost my hearing until I started 
to take lip-reading. I look forward ‘to 
my lessons and the classes; more so the 
classes, as they give me an opportunity 
to try out my new accomplishment on 
different people. I had forgotten how to 
laugh. The funniest comedian couldn't 
get a laugh from me, before lip-reading, 
simply because I could not understand 
what he said. Now I laugh if somebody 
cracks an old chestnut, because I can 
see. I was talking to a friend yesterday. 
After we had spoken awhile he said, 
“Gee, you hear a lot better!” I told him 
it was because I could see better. But I 
sometimes wonder whether I am hearing 
better or seeing better. 

They say that seeing is believing. Once 
I knew nothing of lip-reading ; therefore 
I thought there was nothing in it; but 
now I see and believe, and at the same 
time enjoy. 

I wish all deaf people could know 
about this wonderful thing that can raise 
you from the depths of despair and give 
you back the confidence and will-power 
to try, try again. 

All that is necessary is a good, patient 
teacher and the co-operation of yourself. 
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KEEP THE NOSE CLEAN AND FREE FROM 
OBSTRUCTIONS 


By FRED DE LAND 


Te SEASON of the reign of the com- 
mon cold is here; the season when a 
“simple” cold may merge into serious 
complications or merely disappear after 
sowing the seeds of that which in later 
life may bring about loss of hearing. 
Thus the winter months might well be 
called the handicap gardening season; 
the season for sowing and developing the 
causes and conditions that sooner or later 
bring about loss of hearing and other 
disablements. 

Until the sense of hearing has van- 
ished, relatively few persons realize that 
loss of hearing may prove far more dis- 
astrous to many an individual, from an 
economic and a social point of view, than 
the loss of a leg, and not draw forth a 
hundredth part of the sympathy or of the 
sympathetic understanding and courtesies 
so freely extended to the user of crutches, 
whose loss is a visible one. 

Therefore it appears appropriate to 
offer a timely word of warning and to 
address this warning more especially to 
mothers of young children, in the’ hope 
that there may be a reduction in the num- 
ber of new cases of acquired deafness in 
children or of loss of hearing in later 
life. Each year brings thousands of new 
mothers, some of whom welcome helpful 
suggestions that may serve to keep the 
little ones free from illness. If only one 
mother in each community will get the 
habit of teaching her children to acquire 
the habit of keeping the nose clean and 
free from obstruction, the writer will 
feel richly repaid for this presentation of 
an old, a very old, but a very reliable 
suggestion. 

Yes, keeping the nose clean and free 
from obstructions is the substance of all 
that follows. There are nicer subjects to 
write about, but few that may prove as 
helpful in maintaining good health. Hon- 
estly, have you ever given a thought to 
the important part your nose plays in the 
game of maintaining good health? Have 
you ever considered how many health 
duties were assigned to the nose or what 
an efficient organ the nose is when it is 


clean and free from obstructions? Sup- 
pose you give just a moment’s thought 
to the subject and endeavor to realize 
how disastrous not only to present health, 
but also to future comfort, any inter- 
ference with the proper discharge of the 
duties assigned to the nose may prove. 

Only the constant watchfulness of the 
thoughtful mother will prevent any inter- 
ference with the proper working of the 
nose in children; for the wise mother 
realizes that constant vigilance during the 
early years of childhood will be richly 
repaid in future freedom from many ail- 
ments the beginnings of which are easily 
traceable to obstructed nasal passages. 
The wise mother also realizes the wisdom 
and the economy in isolating her child 
and calling a physician when the first 
symptom of a common cold appears. In 
later years, does the grown-up child ap- 
preciate all this watchful care that may 
have prevented partial or complete loss 
of hearing? 

The one great essential to continued 
good health is not food or water, neces- 
sary as nourishing food and uncontami- 
nated water are, but an abyndance of 
clean, fresh air. The most important of 
the functions devolving upon the nose is 
to supply a sufficient quantity of fresh 
air, cleanse it of all impurities, moisten it 
if the air is too dry and irritating, warm 
it to blood heat, no matter how cold the 
outer atmosphere may be, and then pass 
this cleansed and moistened and warmed 
air on to the tube down which it is drawn 
to the lungs. Yes, you were taught all 
this in your physiology class in school; 
but how much of it did you remember 
and put into practise? And did you re- 
member how many were the penalties if 
the nose could not functionate properly ? 
What is here presented is merely a repe- 
tition, in a new dress, of what has been 
and will be told again and again, as long 
as human beings do not keep their noses 
clean and free from obstructions. 

Yes, it is possible for air to reach the 
lungs by way of the mouth; but Nature 
planned a better way than “mouth- 
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breathing.” Moreover, mouth-breathing 
is not a pretty exercise, while it is a 
standing advertisement of parental neg- 
lect. Did you ever see a “bright,” in- 
telligent “mouth-breather”? Because the 
mouth is not equipped to warm and filter 
and moisten the inhaled air is why Na- 
ture provided other passageways through 
which, in a healthy human being, all the 
fresh air is drawn in that is necessary to 
vitalize and revitalize the body. Hence, 
if the nose is not kept clean or if obstruc- 
tions find lodgment, the nasal passage- 
ways are blocked and the nose cannot 
perform the work assigned to it. 

The cleansing, warming, and moisten- 
ing of the inhaled air occurs somewhat 
after the following fashion: There are 
two winding roadways in the nose, sepa- 
rated from each other by a thin strip of 
cartilage. Sometimes that dividing wall 
gets bent to a degree that obstructs not 
only one roadway, but both, thus making 
nasal breathing a difficult task. Then 
the crooked wall must be straightened, or 
it may be necessary to remove portions. 
The floor of the nasal roadways rests 
on the upper surface of the hard pal- 
ate that forms the roof or the ceiling 
of the mouth-cavity. The ceiling of the 
nasal roadways is the curving under 
surface of the bony box that contains the 
brain. Neither floor nor ceiling of the 
nasal passages is level or straight ; there 
are bumps and cavities, low hills and 
shallow valleys, over or down into which 
the inhaled air is drawn, this irregularity 
largely increasing the cleansing and 
warming surface of these respiratory 
roadways. ‘This surface is lined with a 
mucous membrane richly interlaced with 
blood-vessels, arranged to warm the air; 
with cells having innumerable fine hairs 
on their surface, that serve to more com- 
pletely cleanse the air than do the filter- 
ing, heavier hairs that are found at the 
entrance or vestibule of the nose; and 
then there are minute glands in the lin- 
ing that supply the water necessary to 
moisten the air if it is too dry—if, for 
instance, it has been inhaled in an over- 
heated and unventilated room. Now, 
all this warming and cleansing and moist- 
ening is necessary if the respiratory or- 
gans are to be kept in a healthy condition. 

Though these nasal roadways are short 


and neither broad nor high, yet the mem- 
branous lining supplies nearly a_table- 
spoonful of water each hour for use in 
moistening the air that is too dry; each 
hour the inhaled air is cleansed of thou- 
sands of invisible germs, to say nothing 
of dust and dirt; and in cold weather 
that lining must increase the temperature 
of the inhaled air 40 degrees, 60 degrees, 
or even 80 degrees or more. It’s a big 
job, and then some? Sure! And the 
nose carries no union card, but is willing 
to work the entire twenty-four hours, if 
its owner will only help to keep it clean. 
Honestly, are you helping or hindering 
. wane to efficiently take care of its big 
job: 


AN “IF” FOR THE DEAF 
(With Apologies to R. K.) 


If you have entered in upon the “silence” 
And still can feel your place amidst the 
throng ; 
If you have found a help in time of darkness, 
And, having found, will pass that help along; 
If you can cope with bitter disappointment, 
And, conquering, plan your life work all 
anew ; 
If you can laugh when laughter is in order, 
Nor falter when you know the joke’s on you; 
If you can see the beauty in all nature, 
And, seeing, know that hearing isn’t all; 
If to your ear there comes no sound of music, 
And yet you keep the song within your soul; 
If you can greet the silence of the daytime, 
And, too, the awesome stillness of the night 
With knowledge sure that in God’s earth and 
heaven 
All must, and will, and ever shall, be right; 
If you can learn to see what folks are saying, 
And therefore meet your handicap half way; 
If you can banish from your thought self-pity, 
In helping brighten some one else’s day; 
If you can face the thing which would undo 
you, 
And ever be on guard ’gainst its attack; 
If you can put the heartache far behind you, 
And, pressing forward, never once glance 
back ; 
If you’ve determined never to be lonesome, 
And books are ’mong your undefstanding 
friends; 
If you have firmly willed that you'll be happy, 
Thus to yourself make certain sure amends; 
lf you can rise above your sore affliction, 
And count it but the means unto an end, 
Your life can prove a wondrous benediction, 
And earth will mean a heaven to you, my 
friend. 


Laura R, Edell, 














NEW SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


ELWOOD A, STEVENSON 


a JANUARY I, 1920, there have 
\J been a number of changes in the 
management of schools for the deaf. In 
order to acquaint its readers with the new 
forces in the profession, THE Vora RE- 
VIEW sent a letter to each one elected 
during that time, requesting a photo- 
graph. All have responded, and we take 
pleasure in introducing them as follows: 


Mr. Eiwoop A. STEVENSON, 
of Kansas 


Mr. Stevenson is the son of deaf par- 
ents, and in consequence entirely at home 
in the work to which he is devoting his 
life. 

After his graduation from the City 
College of New York, he became a nor- 
mal student at Gallaudet College, and 
upon the completion of his course there 
went to the Fanwood School, where he 
served ten years as a teacher. He has 
thrown himself whole-heartedly into his 
work, taking an interest in club and 
social affairs among the adult deaf and 
making a special study of the correction 
of speech defects and the possibilities of 
developing residual hearing. 

Mrs. Stevenson, who was Miss Edith 


wm 


Long, of Council Bluffs, lowa, is also the 
child of deaf parents, and brings an un- 
derstanding of the deaf and a sympathy 
with their problems-to aid her husband 
in his work. She was formerly a teacher 
in the Gallaudet School, in St. Louis. 


Mr. Harry L. WE ty, of South Dakota 


Harry L. Welty, present superintend- 
ent of the South Dakota School for the 
Deaf, is a Missourian by birth. After 
completing his school work there, he 
went to Oklahoma and took advantage 
of Uncle Sam’s generous offer of a free 
home. During his residence on _ this 
claim he taught in the rural schools. 

Mr. A. A. Stewart, former superin- 
tendent of the Oklahoma School for the 
Deaf, induced Mr. Welty to come to 
that school and act as boys’ supervisor 
and substitute teacher. This experience 
opened an entirely new field of work, 
which appealed strongly to him. 
He was trained as a teacher at Clarke 
School in 1912-13, and in the autumn of 
1913 went to the Nebraska School for 
the Deaf, where he remained until the 
first of the present year, at which time he 
accepted his present position. 





HARRY L. WELTY 
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WILLIAM C, MC CLURFE EDITH M. HILLIARD 
Mr. WintiamM C. McCuivre, mer at Northwestern University, at 
of North Dakota Kvanston, Illinois. He was a teacher in 


: Cee the Missouri School for the Deaf from 

Mr. McClure has been familiar with 1913 to 1920, except for one year during 
work for the deaf all his life, having the war, spent in the U. S. Navy, where 
been born in the Ken- he was commissioned 
tucky School, where as ensign. 
his father and mother He became super- 
are both teachers. He intendent of the 
attended school in North Dakota School 
Danville, and in 1912 for the Deaf Sep- 
had the honor of re- tember 1, 1912. 
ceiving the B. A de- 
gree from Center 
College, the college 
which so firmly es- 
tablished itself on the 
map of sports this 
season by producing 
the only football 
team that was able to 
score on Harvard. 

In June, 1913, Mr. 
McClure graduated 
from the normal de- 
partment of Gallau- 
det College, and since 
that time he has done 
postgraduate work 


Miss Eruert H1.- 
LIARD, of Idaho 


A biographical 
sketch of Miss Hil- 
liard appeared in THE 
Vota Review for 
November, and will 
not be reproduced 
here, but we take 
pleasure in present- 
ing to our réaders a 
recent photograph. 
It was taken for use 
with Miss Hilliard’s 
passport, during the 
time she was privi- 
two summers at the leged to be a war 
University of Chi- worker for Uncle 
cago and one suim- K. VIOLA WILCOX Sam in Europe. 
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WILLIAM A, CALDWELL 


Miss Kk. Viota WILcox, 
of Oklahoma 


Miss Wilcox, recently appointed prin- 
cipal of the Home Oral School of Sand 
Springs, Okla., is a native of Pennsyl- 
vania and received her education princi- 
pally in that State. She took a normal 
course and was for a number of years a 
public-school teacher. Then, feeling that 
the need was greater in schools for the 
deaf, she was trained for that work. 

For the last twelve years she has been 
first assistant in the Home School for 
Little Deaf Children, Kensington, Md., 
and thus enters her new field with much 
valuable experience in the needs of such 
an institution. 


Mr. Witwiam A, CALDWELL, 
of California 


Mr. Caldwell has been associated with 
the education of the deaf since 1877, 
and so needs no introduction to those 
long interested in the profession. His 
record is as follows: 

He was born in Hanover, Indiana, and 
educated at Hanover College, where he 
received, in 1874, the degree of bachelor 
of arts. 

He began teaching in a log cabin about 
five miles south of Shepherdsville, Ken- 


tucky, when sixteen years old, and 
taught also (with indifferent success, he 
tells us, as regards discipline) in the 
schools of Clarke County, Indiana. 

In 1875 he became a clerk in the 
auditor’s office of the Louisville and 
Paducah Railroad, becoming chief clerk 
before the road was taken over by the 
Louisville and Nashville. 

In 1877 he accepted, reluctantly and 
with the intention of remaining only one 
year, a position in the Indiana Institution 
for the Deaf, thereby sealing his fate, 
for the profession has claimed him ever 
since. He has taught in the Indiana, 
California, and Pennsylvania institu- 
tions; was principal of the Florida 
School, 1890-1893, and has been sought 
as a teacher in various other schools, by 
superintendents prominent in the work. 
The profession furnished him his wife, 
who was Mrs. Mary Edna Foster, matron 
of the Indiana Institution at the time of 
their marriage, in 1884. He has been a 
contributor to the merican Annals of 
the Deaf and Tue Voita Review, and 
has edited the California News, the Cali- 
fornia School paper, since 1893. 

He was appointed superintendent of 
the California School during the last 
session, succeeding the late Mr. Laurence 
Milligan. 














H,. F. GRIFFEY 
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JAMES A, WEAVER 


Mr. H. F. Grirrey, of West Virginia 


Superintendent H. F. Griffey, of Ken- 
ova, West Virginia, was appointed on 
September 1, 1920, to succeed Professor 
F. L. Burdette, who voluntarily resigned 
his position as superintendent of the 
West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and 
the Blind, at Romney, West Virginia. 

Mr. Griffey was born, reared, and 
educated in the Indiana schools, grad- 
uating from Indiana University with A. 
B. and A. M. degrees in 1910 and I915 
respectively. Since then he has taken a 
Ph. D. course at the University of Chi- 
cago, but this course is incomplete be- 
cause of his thesis being still in process 
of compilation. For three years Mr. 
Griffey had charge of the school system 
at Hinton, West Virginia, and last year 
was located at Kenova, West Virginia, 
in the capacity of superintendent of the 
Ceredo-Kenova Public Schools, coming 
from that place to his present position. 

Before going to West Virginia he held 
the chair of biology in the South Dakota 
State Normal School at Springfield ; also 





was superintendent of schools at Mt. 
Comfort, Parker City, and Geneva, In- 
diana. 

Superintendent Griffey and Mrs. H. F. 
Griffey, his estimable wife, entered the 
new field at the Romney schools with 
much zeal and enthusiasm. It is ear- 
nestly hoped that the standard of these 
schools will be efficiently and successfully 
maintained throughout their administra- 
tion. 


Mr. JAMEs ARTHUR WEAVER, 
of Vermont 


Mr. Weaver's long experience with 


.the deaf has thoroughly familiarized 


him with their needs. 

He entered the work as a pupil-teacher 
at the Royal Schools for the Deaf, Old 
Kent Road, London, and Margate, Eng- 
land, and after a three-years’ course of 
training under Dr. Richard Elliott, prin- 


GEORGE BR. LLOYD 
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cipal of those schools, he taught in the 
Oral Department at Ramsgate and Mar- 
gate for a number of years. 

In 1900 Mr. Weaver accepted an offer 
from his friend, the late Mr. James 
Fearon, to join his staff at the School 
for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
After two or three years there, he left to 
take charge of a newly opened school for 
the deaf at St. John, New Brunswick, 
but remained there only a few months. 

During the session of 1903-1904 and 
1904-1905 he taught the advanced class 
in the Utah School, leaving to accept a 
position on the faculty of the Pennsyl- 
vanian Institution at Mount Airy, as 
teacher in the Advanced Department 
and editor of the school magazine, The 
Mount Airy World. These positions he 
still held at the time of his appointment 
as superintendent of the Austine Institu- 
tion, at Brattleboro, Vermont. 

Mr. Weaver is a member of the Col- 
lege of Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb, 
London, England, and a Braidwood Gold 
Medalist. He has contributed many 


articles on professional subjects to maga- 
zines and papers connected with the edu- 
cation of the deaf. 

The accompanying “snapshot” was 
taken a few weeks ago by one of Mr. 
Weaver’s pupils, at Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. 


Mr. Georce B. Lioyp 


Mr. Lloyd entered his present field, the 
education of the deaf, when he was born, 
for his father, Rowland B. Lloyd, was a 
teacher in the New Jersey School, and 
both he and his wife were deaf. 

Mr. Lloyd became a teacher in the 
Washington State School in 1910, and 
remained there until 1918, when he ac- 
cepted a position in the Mount Airy 
School. He, accompanied by his wife 
and two children, returned to Washing- 
ton as superintendent at the opening of 
the present session. 

Mr. Lloyd says: “I am not a ‘pure-oral’ 
man, but I want to see a great deal more 
oral work done.” 


THE SUMMIT OF SILENCE 
By LAURA A. DAVIES 


ON] OW RUN along, dear, with these 
strawberries for Miss Hetty and 
the Parson before the sun gets hot.”” Aunt 
Margaret kissed the pale face under the 
wide straw hat as she added, “We must 
try to put some strawberry color into 
those pale cheeks soon.” 

“You can't miss the place,” assured 
Aunt Rose, following the girl out upon 
the vine-covered porch, “It’s just around 
the bend in the road after you reach the 
top of the hill, right by the church.” 

As the gate clicked behind her, Louise 
turned and waved to the two in the 
shadow of the vines. 

“They are both such dears,’ she 
sighed, “but they will talk, and talk, and 
my nerves are almost ready to break 
trying to hear what they say.” 

She followed the winding road under 
the old live-oak trees. The swinging 
draperies of gray-green moss brought a 
sense of grateful seclusion, and a little 
sigh of relief escaped when the cottage 


passed out of sight. A saucy mocking- 
bird balanced himself in a tree-top high 
above her head, and she paused to watch 
him. She saw the pretty throat swell and 
quiver, but not a sound penetrated the 
stillness. Quick tears filled her eyes. 

“And Ill never, never hear even a 
mocking-bird again. Oh! I can’t bear 
it! I can’t!” she sobbed. “Why must I? 
Why?” It was the old, old question 
that many another has asked, and there 
was no answer. 

Three months before, there had been 
a long illness, and Louise had come out 
of it into a strangely silent world. The 
blunt old doctor had assured her that in 
time she would be totally deaf, but it 
might be several years, and she would 
have time to get used to it. She recalled 
his words now. 

“Get used to it!” she cried vehemently. 
“As if I ever could!” and she dashed 
away the blinding tears. 

She had reached the top of the hill 
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now and the road turned sharply to the 
right. A dim path led off to the left. 

“I wonder where that path goes,” she 
mused. “I'd love to go exploring, if it 
wasn’t for Miss Hetty’s strawberries.” 

“Oh, what a pretty place!” she cried, 
as a small white house came into view, 
half hidden by riotous vines and hedges. 

“I’m very glad to see you, my dear,” 
greeted Miss Hetty warmly.. “Your 
aunts told me about you before you came. 
Now, you must not go right back. Won't 
you stay and spend the day with us?” 

“You can’t? Well, then, we'll look 
for you one day real soon, and for the 
whole day, remember. We never make 
fifteen-minute calls here. But come, you 
must at least meet Father before you 
go,” and she led the reluctant girl around 
the house, through a grape arbor, to a 
vine-covered arch in the hedge. 

“He’s always in-the garden in the cool 
of the morning,” she explained. 

A second exclamation of delight broke 
from the girl’s lips at sight of the little 
garden. Long, narrow beds of growing 
things with wide paths between stretched 
from one end to the other. At the far- 
thest corner she caught sight of a gray- 
haired man in a wheel-chair. He was 
dropping seeds into the furrow at his 
side and covering them with a_ long- 
handled implement. 

“Oh, is he lame?” inquired Louise 
softly. 

“Yes,” replied her hostess. “But he 
takes entire care of the garden from his 
chair. He has a man to come and plow 
it twice a year; then he does everything 
else. He’s done it for ten years.” 

The wheel-chair was coming toward 
them now, down the nearest path, and 
Louise noticed a rack at the side con- 
taining a number of queer-looking garden 
tools and several packages of seed. 

“How do you like my garden?” asked 
the man, shaking hands cordially. 

“Fine,” replied Louise. “And it’s—it’s 
wonderful that you can do it.” 

He smiled. “Come back into the 
shade of the arbor and I will show you 
the tools I have learned to do it with.” 

Miss Hetty led the way and seated the 
girl under the cool vines near the wheel- 
chair. Then, promising to bring a pitcher 


of fresh buttermilk to cool them off, she 
left them together. 

The old man talked of his garden, his 
tools, and his plants till Louise lost her 
shyness; then he began to question her 
about herself. It seemed so easy to tell 
him all about her deafness and the hope- 
less future. Somehow she knew he un- 
derstood, and it lightened the load to 
share it with him. . 

“T haven’t forgotten the first shock of 
the meaning of deafness,’ he assured 
her. “But it isn’t so bad after a while.” 

“What!” cried the girl. “Have you 
been deaf? How did you get over it?” 

“T didn’t get over it,” he smiled. 

“But you are not very deaf, for I have 
not talked loud at all, while you have 
almost shouted at me.” 

“That is the best part of it, Miss 
Louise. It doesn’t make any difference 
how low or how loud you talk, for I am 
totally deaf. But I understand what you 
say by watching your lips.” 

' “Oh! How do you do it? Please tell 
me about it.” 

He smiled at her eagerness and con- 
tinued: “It seems only a few weeks ago, 
time goes so fast to an old man; but 
really it’s more than ten years since the 
accident that left me this way. Hetty 
and I were alone then and had been for 
years. We owned this little place. It 
had been my father’s. So we came here 
to live. The sting of bitterness and re- 
bellion is all gone now, but I can well 
remember how I felt. I had always 
loved the outdoors. The best of my 
sermons came from the trees, the clouds, 
and the birds. To be shut in from all 
this was bad, but to be shut out from my 
fellow-men was worse. My neighbors 
were kind. They came to see me often. 
But they could not talk to me, so they 
were only a reminder of my isolation. 
By and by I began to notice words on 
their lips and Hetty’s, as they talked 
together. Just little things they were, at 
first, but it gave me the idea, and I began 
to watch for them and put them together. 
One day I told Hetty about it and asked 
her to read my favorite Psalm while I 
watched for the words I knew by heart.” 

The old man’s face lighted up at the 
recollection. He went on: “It was the 
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Ninety-first Psalm and I saw _ every 
word. After that we got some books 
about lip-reading and began in earnest. 
Hetty talked and read, and read, and 
talked. The neighbors soon learned 
about it and helped us along. Well, you 
see it has paid.” 

Louise rose with ‘shining eyes and 
took the glass of buttermilk Miss Hetty 
was holding out to her. 

“Oh, it is wonderful. It is marvelous 
what you have done for your father.” 
Then, turning to the man in the chair 
again, she asked, “Do you think that I 
could do that?” 

“T am sure that you can, my dear,” he 
answered, “though it isn’t the work of a 
day or a week. If you will spend the 
day with us tomorrow I will give you a 
start.” 

Louise did not go directly home. She 
turned aside into the path at the bend of 
the road. The path led her beneath the 
hanging’ moss and drooping branches, 
far out on the brow of the hill. It ended 
in a small grassy plot sheltered by a 
half dozen huge oak trees. She paused 
and looked about her. Behind hung the 
curtain of thick moss, and before the 
wide fertile valley of farm land stretched 
from the foot of the hill far out toward 
the west. Not a leaf stirred in the still 
morning air. 

“The Summit of Silence,” she mur- 
mured, “the symbol of the world in 
which the dear old Parson lives all the 
time. I really believe he finds it beauti- 
ful there. I wonder if I ever shall—as 
beautiful as this.” 

Her eyes wandered out across the 
valley. The morning passenger train was 
running along the shining rails toward 
the distant city, the city which had been 
her world until three days ago. For 
years she had held her own in the strug- 
gle for daily bread yonder in that same 
city, for she was an orphan. It was 
there she had met Robert Gray. When 
the war took him away to France, the 
little diamond he left on her finger. and 
the hope in her heart kept alive the faith 
that he would come back, all through 
the anxious months of the conflict. Even 
when the others came home and Robert 
was kept in a far-away hospital too 


weak to be moved, still she kept her 
faith. 

Then her own illness came and after- 
ward the dreadful silence. It was when 
Robert wrote that he was coming home 
at last that she made her great decision. 
She must not marry him and be a burden 
to him all the rest of his life. For love's 
sake she had gone away to the maiden 
aunts in the country, leaving behind the 
precious ring and a note telling of her 
decision, but no hint as to where she had 
gone. She was thinking of him now 
and wondering what day he would be 
home. 

The next day she spent with Miss 
Hetty and her father and arranged to go 
for an hour each day. She welcomed 
the incessant chatter of the kindly old 
aunts now and found each day some 
new proof of her progress. She was 
beginning to wonder if after all she 
would have been a burden to Robert, and 
was a little disappointed that he had not 
hunted her out in spite of her resolve to 
hide. 

One evening, on her way home from 
the Parson’s, she turned aside, as she 
often did, to rest in the shade of the 
great oaks. So often they had quieted 
and reassured her, and this afternoon 
she felt more than usual the need of their 
sympathy. She had not realized that it 
would be so hard to stick to her decis- 
ion.. She felt hurt that Robert had given 
her up so easily. Surely if he still cared 
as she cared—but she checked those 
thoughts abruptly. Of course, she had 
left no address. She had not meant for 
him to find her. And that was best. 
Only— 

As she looked up a man in uniform 
was crossing the open space toward her 
with quick strides. She gave a little cry 
of joy and held out her hands. Then 
she drew back. This could not be the 
boy, Robert, who had gone away to 
France—this man with firm-set jaws and 
a black mustache. Then she looked into 
his eves. Ah! they were the same. They 
were searching her face in the old way 
she knew so well. He took both her 
hands in his. 

“Why did you run away?” 

Her eves fell before that searching 
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gaze. Somehow he was making her feel 
like a naughty child. 

“You received my note?” she asked. 

“Yes; but why did you run away?” 

It was a challenge and she felt his 
fingers tighten over hers. She lifted her 
head proudly. He had no right to make 
her feel like that, when she had done it 
for his sake. He did not know, he 
could not know, how it had hurt her to 
do it. She tried to answer, but the 
words choked in her throat. 

He led her back under the shadow of 
the oaks and sat down beside her. He 
still held one hand in his strong grip, 
but he was looking out across the valley, 
as if his thoughts were far away. By 
and by he turned to her with his old 
smile and said: 

“Forgive me, Sweetheart. I frightened 
you. Let me tell you something so you 
will understand.” His deep, clear voice 
seemed to penetrate the girl’s dull ears 
without effort. “I couldn’t write much, 
you know,” he was saying, “but the 
thought of you was always with me. 
Often it held me to my post when I 
wanted to run away, and when in the 
thick of the fight a wounded comrade 
would be carried back I would say to 
myself, ‘If I were that wounded man, 
Louise would love me still.’ And when 
it did come my turn, and they kept me in 
the hospital so long, my only solace was 
that if I did come out a wreck you would 
love me just the same. I think I never 
doubted that. One time there was a 
poor Frenchy in the cot next to mine. 
He was the most hideous remnant of a 
man I ever saw. . They did the best they 
could to patch him up before he was dis- 
charged. When the day came for him 
to leave, his sweetheart came. She had 
brought an old priest, and they were mar- 
ried right there. ‘Then she led him away, 
as proud as a queen. And I said to my- 
self again, ‘Louise would do the very 
same thing.’ Then, when it was all over 
and I came home without even a scar, I 
learned that you had suffered, too, and 
that in the end you had not escaped so 
fortunately as I. Can’t you see how I 
felt to find that you had run away from 
me? I said to myself, ‘She did not trust 
me as I have trusted her.’ ”’ 


He paused, and taking the ring from 
his pocket placed it again on the finger 
of the hand he held. “Do you think you 
can learn to trust me enough to leave it 
there?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered simply. 

He lifted her to her feet, then held out 
his arms. Very humbly she walked into 
them. For a moment he held her thus; 
then almost reverently he bent his head 
and touched one small pink ear with his 
lips. It was a magic touch and brought 
a great peace to the girl’s throbbing 
heart. From the shelter of his arms she 
looked out across the valley toward the 
glory of the setting sun. 

“T believe my Summit of Silence will 
be as beautiful as the Parson’s,” she said 
softly. “I could wish for nothing more 
beautiful than that.” 





WHITE MAGIC 
By R. F. 


LIND FOLK see the fairies, 
Oh, better far than we, 
Who miss the shining of their wings 
Because our eyes are filled with things 
We do not wish to see. 
They need not seek enchantment 
From solemn printed books, 
For all about them as they go 
The fairies flutter to and fro 
With smiling, friendly looks. 


Deaf folk hear the fairies, 
However soft their song; 
’Tis we who lose the honey sound. 
Amid the clamor all around 
That beats the whole day long. 
But they, with gentle faces, 
Sit quietly apart ; 
What room have they for sorrowing 
While fairy minstrels sit and sing 
Close to their listening heart? 


—From “Punch,” London. 


*, 





HerEpDItARY DEAFNESS—Yearsley cites the 
history of a family with acquired deafness, i. ¢., 
deafness appearing after birth which produced 
offspring that were born deaf. It is important 
to note that the deafness was probably oto- 
sclerosis and, therefore, of hereditary character. 
—Journal of Laryngology, Rhinology, and 
Otology, London. 








PRINTED BOOKS SEVEN HUNDRED YEARS OLD! 


By JOHN A. FERRALL 


Eprror’s Notr.—Mr. Ferrall recently acted as guide for Miss Staples, of the New Eng- 
land School of Speech-Reading; Miss Suter, of the Washington School, and the Editor, on a 
tour of the Library of Congress, and talked so fluently on this interesting exhibit that it was 
decided to ask him to write an account of it for THe Vorra Review “family.” 


INTING is commonly supposed to 

have had its birth with Gutenberg, 

about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
H’m! let us see. 

From its Orientalia Section the Li- 
brary of Congress at Washington has 
selected some fifty items to form an ex- 
hibit of what is called Chinese Incuna- 
bula—that is, specimens of printing and 
block-engraving that appeared before the 
year 1500 A. D. 

Conspicuous among these items is the 
Pai K’ung lin T’ieh, a Sung dynasty 
encyclopedia, written by Pai Chu I, of 
the T’ang dynasty, with a supplement by 
K’ung Ch’uan, of the Sung dynasty. The 
preface dates of this work are of the 
Chuen Yen period—that is, from 1127 to 
1131 A.D.—and it was apparently printed 
before 1190. It is quite probable, there- 
fore, that this is the oldest printed book 
in America, a book printed some three 
hundred years before Gutenberg’s in- 
vention! Score another point for our 
Chinese brethren, who seem to have 
gotten ahead of us on most things of this 
kind. 

As a matter of fact, there used to be, 
and probably is yet, in the Carnegie In- 
stitute at Pittsburgh a Cistercian manu- 
script prepared early in the twelfth cen- 
tury. The decorative initials of this 
were manifestly printed from some kind 
of movable type. The initials show ex- 
actly the same style for every use of the 
same letter, and the impression on the 
reverse of the page shows that the letters 
were stamped and not written. This 
manuscript alone would disprove Guten- 
berg’s claim; but the Chinese would con- 
sider it a comparatively modern example 
of the art, for printing is an old story in 
China. There is authentic evidence to 
show that as early as 589 A. D. the 
Chinese were printing from engraved 
wooden blocks, and we know that some 
of the Chinese “classics” were printed as 


early as 593. 
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Movable types, as distinguished from 
engraved wooden blocks for printing, 
were also invented in China, in 1152, by 
Pi Sheng, a Chinese blacksmith. I have 
often wondered if we haven't here the 
true origin of the term “pi,” as used by 
modern printers to indicate type that has 
become mixed or upset. Of course, the 
dictionary-makers try to figure out a 
Latin origin for the term, but I think I 
shall take my stand for the “pi” of Pi 
Shéng. And when one considers that 
the Chinese language has some thirty or 
forty thousand different characters, as 
contrasted with our simple alphabet, it is 
easy to understand that old Pi must have 
gotten his type mixed up quite fre- 
quently—if he ever kept them in order 
at all, or even knew the order in which 
they should be kept. In printing the 
great Chinese encyclopedia, the JT’ shu 
chi ch’éng, for example, the printer had 
the simple little task of assembling and 
lining up a mere 230,000 types! 

There may be a slight sense of satis- 
faction for us in the knowledge that, in 
spite of their cleverness and intelligence, 
the Chinese as a whole were just as vehe- 
ment in opposing innovations as we are 
today. Although engraved wooden blocks 
were known and used as early as 589 
A. D., they did not establish themselves 
in popular favor at once. Not at all! 
Such an invention of the devil could not 
be accepted immediately. What! do 
away with the occupation of thousands 
of copyists? By no means! Such a pro- 
test seems to have gone up from the 
copyists’ union that nothing much was 
done with this new printing process until 
the tenth century. Here the art appears 
to have taken on new life, been improved, 
and put into wide use. It was in 932 
that the “Nine Classics” were ordered 
to be engraved and printed, we are told, 
in response to urgent requests. From 
that time on the use of printing seems 
to have met with every encouragement 
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and books were turned out in vast num- 
bers. 

At the time that the late Mr. Guten- 
berg was amusing himself with his in- 
vention, or, as some have claimed, with 
the invention of Mr. Coster, which 
Gutenberg put into “practical” use, there 
were in the Imperial Ming Library of 
China alone more than 300,000 volumes 
of printed books! From which we may 
get a faint idea of the number of printed 
books that must have been in China at 
the time of the “discovery” of printing. 
It may seem incredible that Gutenberg 
and his associates knew nothing of this; 
but, be that as it may, he was about as 
well informed concerning China and 
things Chinese as the average American 
of today. Apparently we have a faculty 
for judging China by the few corner 
laundrymen of our acquaintance. We do 
not grasp the fact that China has always 
been a nation of scholars. For nearly a 
century it has had efficiently edited and 
prepared encyclopediz covering prac- 
tically the whole range of human knowl- 
edge. 

It has been for China a misfortune 
that she has ranked her scholars ahead 
of her soldiers. Her place in the modern 
world is much the same as that of the 
good little boy who goes out to play with 
the “gang” for the first time. His edu- 
cation, home training, and good manners 
are a handicap, not a help. The only 
way he can make his place is to revert 
to first principles, as it were. China, ap- 
parently, is unable to do this, which, in 
view of the size of her population, .is 
probably rather fortunate for the rest of 
the world. 

Printing in China today, too, is not so 
far in the background as some of us 
might think. There are presses in 
Shanghai, for example, that turn out 
school text-books in editions of several 
million copies each. Great is education 
in China! For more than a thousand 
years she has had a civil-service exami- 
nation system by which the highest ad- 
ministrative offices. in the country have 
been in the reach of the poorest peasant’s 
son, if only he demonstrated the neces- 
sary ability. And China’s literary con- 
tributions ! 

The T’u shu chi ch’éng encyclopedia, 


already referred to as requiring some 
230,000 types in its printing, ts the 
largest printed book in the world! No, 
there isn’t any possible question about it. 
It contains some 10,000 books in 5,041 
volumes, and would fill more than forty 
of Dr. Eliot’s five-foot book-shelves! 
Compared with “it, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is a mere synopsis. The “Con- 
tents and Index” alone require 40 vol- 
umes, and there are 544 volumes devoted 
to Astronomy and Mathematics, 2,144 
to Geography, 2,604 to Sociology, 1,656 
to Science and Theology, 1,220 to Litera- 
ture and Philology, and some 1,300 to 
political economy and liberal arts. 

A set of this remarkable encyclopedia 
was presented to the Library of Congress 
in 1908, the Chinese Government send- 
ing it by special ambassador in connec- 
tion with the acknowledgments of China 
to the United States for the remission of 
the “Boxer” indemnity. 

Large as it is, the encyclopedia is 
forced to take second place in an exhibi- 
tion of what the Library of Congress 
calls “The Three Largest Books in the 
World”; for the Yung Lo ta tien, begun 
in 1403 and finished some six years later, 
contains no less than 23,937 volumes. It 
is so large that it proved impracticable 
to print it, and only a few (four, I think) 
manuscript copies were made. ‘This is 
not astonishing, since statisticians have 
estimated that the preparation of this 
great manuscript involved the equivalent 
of the work of one man for 8,000 years. 
Three sets had been lost or destroyed 
before 1900, and on June 23 of that year, 
during the Boxer insurrection at Peking, 
all but a few volumes of the last set were 
burned. The Library of Congress has 
been fortunate enough to secure a few 
of the remaining volumes. It will be 
many years before the world appreciates 
the extent of this loss, but it seems evi- 
dent that this calamity will eventually be 
classed along with the great loss invélved 
in the burning of the Alexandrian 
Library. 

The third item in “The Three Greatest 
Books in the World” exhibit is the Ssu 
k’u ch’iian shu manuscript. It has been 
termed a sort of Chinese “Seaside Li- 
brary.” When it was prepared, between 
1773 and 1782, all obtainable Chinese 
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books were examined and divided into 
two classes. Those of greatest impor- 
tance were included in full in the Ssu 
k'u; those of lesser importance were 
catalogued only, but described in sufh- 
cient detail to give a clear idea of their 
character. 

The Ssu k'u ch’iian shu manuscript 
comprises about 3,500 works. As nearly 
as can be learned, some six or seven 
copies of the manuscript were prepared, 
and perhaps as many as three of these 
are still in existence. The Library of 
Congress was fortunately able to pick up 
a few odd volumes of the set, and these 
are shown in the exhibit. 

An astonishing thing to most observers 
is the condition of the books in this ex- 
hibit. Now and then at an old book-shop 
we may pick up a volume published early 
in the 19th century, or perhaps, at rare 
intervals, one dated in 1700, and they 
barely hang together, the paper being so 
fragile that the book can scarcely be 
handled; and yet these Chinese books, 
printed on the familiar tissue paper of 
the Chinese, show up clean and strong 
after six or seven hundred years ‘of 
handling. Think what some of our 
wood-pulp magazines and books will re- 
semble even in two hundred years; you 
could probably use them as an insect 
powder. 

The Library of Congress Chinese Col- 
lection had its beginning in 1844, when 
the Hon. Caleb Cushing, our first Min- 
ister to China, brought to the United 
States some 2,500 well selected Chinese 
works on history, medicine, classics, 
poetry, ritualism, essays, and the like, in- 
cluding some of the fine Chinese dic- 
tionaries. Some 6,000 volumes were 
added during the life of the late William 
W. Rockhill, who always took an active 
interest in the collection. At the close 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
the Chinese Government presented to the 
Library the collection of some 2,000 
Chinese books that had formed part of 
the Chinese exhibit. The gift of the T’u 
shu chi ch’éng encyclopedia has already 
been described. 

During the past five years or so, great 
progress has been made in adding to this 
collection. By taking advantage of the 


generous assistance of Americans travel- 
ing in China, the trained workers of vari- 
ous Government departments whose off- 
cial work carried them into the Orient, 
and utilizing the friendly co-operation of 
the Chinese themselves, the collection 
has been built up until it ranks with any 
Chinese collections in the world, outside 
of China, being rivaled only by the col- 
lections in the Paris library and the 
British Museum. 

Edward Fitzgerald’s handling of the 
“Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam has 
shown us what treasures may be dug up 
out of the literature of the past, and this 
illustration is sufficient to indicate what 
wealth may be discovered, once we delve 
deeply into the rich mines of Chinese 
literature. We hear continually of what 
the Chinese are learning from us—of 
their adoption of our modern methods, 
of the modernization of their country. 
Some day we shall turn about to consider 
what we can learn from China, and 
then— 

Deeply interesting accounts of the 
growth and nature of this collection are 
to be found in the reports of the Libra- 
rian of Congress for the years from 1915 
to 1920. The comprehensiveness of 
these accounts might offer an explana- 
tion of the facility with which I am able 
to discuss this subject. But—the goose 
had been carved and distributed. Every- 
body present showed keen appreciation, 
but none to a greater degree than the 
minister who was the guest of honor. 
“Dat’s as fine a goose as I evah tasted, 
3rudder,” he declared enthusiastically. 
“Whar did you secure such a fine fowl?” 
“Well, now, Pahson,” said the host, with 
dignity, “when you preaches a speshul 
good sermon, I don’t never ax you whar 
you got it. I hopes you will show me de 
same considerashon.” 

Will you? 


OUTFIT FOR CHINESE 
SCHOOL 


Through the generosity of the Dictograph 
Products Corporation, the school for the deaf 
at Chefoo, China, has been equipped with a 
class-room acousticon outfit. Mrs. Mills writes: 
“This is certainly a splendid gift to the work 
for the deaf in China, and I trust that the use 
of this outfit in our school may result in its 
being installed in other schools in China.” 


ACOUSTICON 
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Comradeship is one of the finest facts and one of the strongest forces in life. 


Happy New YEAR to 
Friends ! 

On December 31, 1920, when the clock 
strikes the hour of midnight and the bells 
and whistles and the shouts of the people 
proclaim the advent of the coming year, 
throw wide your windows and your 
doors, that the old 1920 may find his way 
out and the new ’21 his way in. Throw 
wide the windows and doors of your 
home, and of your mind and of your 
heart, and let the old prejudices, the 
sensitive hurts you have harbored, the 
hesitancy, the feeble fears, fly away; for 
with the new year will come the happy 
fairies of good hope, courage, laughter, 
and friendship, and they will brighten 
your life and lead you along a shining 
way. 

From California I have this little mes- 
sage: 


you, my 


A happy spirit, a smiling face, service, and 
faith in God are the secrets. If you have 
them, other people do not mind; they even 
forget you cannot hear, especially if you read 
the lips. I sometimes wonder if all those who 
are hard of hearing or deaf could only get the 
vision of true happiness and faith, what an 
influence the deaf, as a class, could make felt 
in this old world of ours. And I hope the 
Friendly Corner will help, not only to bring us 
such a°vision, but help us to practise it. 


And right after that, as though in an- 
swer to it, came a letter from a new 
friend in Indiana, who says: 


It has been my lot to travel the thorny, diffi- 
cult road of partial deafness ever since I was 
15 years old. Now I am 38 and can still hear 
the Victrola, talk over the telephone, etc., but 
do not hear ordinary conversation. In the very 
beginning of my trouble I was told that there 
probably was no help for it, and, under the 
inspiring teaching of my dear mother, I de- 
termined to “Carry my cross, not drag it.” Oh, 
I have had my moments, moments of depres- 
sion, of fierce rebellion, of heart-rending grief, 
to say nothing of the awkwardness, embarrass- 
ments, etc., which go hand in hand with this 
affliction; but always I have come up smiling, 
with renewed courage to go on. 
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—Hucu BLAckK. 


This thought of making our influence 
felt in the world leads me to the con- 
sideration of the formation of clubs. In 
the October number of THE Vora RE- 
view Miss Peck gave us a splendid 
article, entitled “Community Centers for 
the Deafened: How to Organize Them.” 
It is a very broad and thorough disserta- 
tion on the subject. However, I have 
had letters from a number of readers 
who wish to start their oaks from acorns, 
and who are somewhat alarmed at the 
vast amount of work that starting a club 
seems to involve. To them I should like 
to submit a plan which another friend 
proposed recently. These are the steps 
she advocates: 


= Bring together a few hard-of-hearing peo- 
ple. 

2. Appoint a chairman, 

3. Hold some meetings to become acquainted. 

4. Appoint a committee to draw up a simple 
constitution, in which only those with impaired 
hearing are allowed to hold office. Do not 
admit the congenitally deaf to membership—in 
the beginning, at least. 

5. After the adoption of the constitution, the 
officers will be elected and assume office. 
would suggest a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer. 

6. Develop the work yourselves. Let it be a 
demonstration of what you, yourselves, can do 
for the community, trying to meet your own 
local needs. 

Later, you are far better able to become in- 
corporated under a constitution which you will 
have found by experience to meet your require- 
ments. 


Have you any criticism to make of 
this? We want to form some plan for 
organization that will be applicable every- 
where, and that will work out equally 
well in one place as in another. ~ 

There is one other question I should 
like to bring up here. In every city there 
are a large number of deaf people. One 
or two of them write me and ask me how 
to form a club and how to reach the peo- 
ple for the club. After they get started, 
the new members will bring in their 
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friends and the club will grow naturally ; 
but how to get that first handful is a 
problem. Can you solve it? 

I want to share with you a letter from 
Ohio. The thoughts presented are not 
new ones, but are freshly told: 


I have been deaf long enough to know that 
there are advantages in being so. For instance, 
I was over in Pittsburgh recently and shared a 
room with a young lady who had a three- 
months-old son with her. The next morning 
I learned that sonny had squalled almost all 
night, and I hadn’t heard a bit of it! 

When a very young girl and through the fol- 
lowing years, [ knew many people with various 
kinds of afflictions. After a paralytic stroke, 
my grandfather’s speech was very defective, 
and during the last year of his life he could 
say absolutely nothing. He was a prominent 
lawyer and could ably express the thoughts of 
his unusually brilliant mind. To him, this loss 
of speech was more than an affliction; it was a 
curse. A friend of our family was a crippled 
lady, whose only means of locomotion was a 
wheeled chair. I have seen her slip painfully 
from that chair and crawl on her hands and 
knees up a long flight of stairs to a dressmak- 
ing shop, where she worked all day. Two 
more friends were mute sisters, who always at- 
tended all the parties and lectures in the little 
town where we were then living. Neither had 
learned the sign language, by the way, but used 
speech reading altogether. 

Knowing brave people like these, my deaf- 
ness dwindles into nothingness in comparison. 
I have had lonely friends cry briny tears down 
my neck—friends who seemingly had every- 
thing to make them happy. Yet here they were, 
sobbing out their loneliness to me—yes, to me— 
whose dull ears could scarcely understand what 
their trouble was. 

Deafness proves to be the greatest handicap, 
I believe, to the person who must earn his or 
her living. Among the deafened people I 
know, one is a linotype operator; several ladies 
are dressmakers; one young lady studied to be 
a trained nurse after she became deaf, and she 
did fine work in several army camps during the 
war; another young lady is collector for an 
electric light company and enjoys her work, 
which keeps her out of doors. I did clerical 
work in an office for three and a half years 
and am now working in a bookbindery. Only 
two of these people have studied lip-reading, 
but I know from experience that they would 
make life easier for themselves and every one 
else if they would study it. 

The main point that I have tried to make is 
this: That deafened people are no more lonely 
because of their affliction. From the confi- 
dences others have shared with me, I know 
that there are many aching hearts among peo- 
ple who have no “afflictions” at all. It strikes 
me that many deafened people use their afflic- 
tion as an excuse to press the sob-stuff pedal. 
Well, quit it and get to work! If you don't 
want to keep cheerful for your own sake, then 


ae cheerful for the people with whom you 
ive, 

There are many occupations open to 
the deaf, but in this reign of the H. C. L., 
when eggs are as precious as pearls and 
the Hen is Queen of the Day, what could 
be more profitable than the poultry busi- 
ness? I have a catalogue and literature 
from our Indiana friend who has carried 
on this business successfully and who 
wishes to pass on the trick to you. 

I was terribly mistaken when I sug- 
gested that you do not laugh at parties. 
Why, I have been sent twenty or more 
games with a laugh (or at least a smile) 
in every one of them. They are lively 
competitive games, any number of stunts, 
pencil and paper games, and such entic- 
ing occupations as “An Hour of News- 
paper Fun” and Fan-Tan. If any one 
would like the directions for any of 
these, I should be glad to supply them; 
only please designate what type you want, 
for there are so many (although not so 
many that I would not accept more). 

Our embryonic Correspondence Club 
promises to have a vigorous growth. 
You who have not joined do not know 
what you are missing. Write me today 
and tell me how eager you are to enter 
“The Friendly Corner,” 35th Street and 
Volta Place, Washington, D. C. Please 
don’t forget to enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope when you want a per- 
sonal reply. 

Yours sincerely, 
THE Frrenpiy Lapy. 





Frienp O’ MINE: 

I should like to send you a sunbeam, or a 
twinkle of some bright star, or a tiny piece of 
the*downy fleece that clings to a cloud afar. I 
should like to send you the essence of myriad 
sun-kissed flowers, or the lilting song, as it 
floats along, of a brook through fairy bowers. 
I should like to send you the dewdrops that 
glisten at break of day, and then at night the 
eerie light that mantles the Milky Way. I 
should like to setid you the power that nothing 
can overthrow—the power to smile and laugh 
the while ajourneying through life you go. But 
these are mere fanciful wishes, I'll send you 
Godspeed instead, and I'll clasp your hand— 
then you'll understand all the things I have 
left unsaid.—_W, Dayton W egefarth. 





Do your pupils express themselves in 
English? If not, you are not accomplishing the 
end for which the school was established.— 
William A. Caldwell, in The California News. 

















THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF * 


By LYMAN STEED, M. A., 
Principal of the Advanced Department, Pennsylvania Institution 


Foreworpv.—Many people do not understand the deaf or the work that is being done for 
them. In the following article some of the most common questions asked by people visiting 
an oral school for the deaf are very briefly answered—LyYMAN STEED, 


HAT 1s the early history of the 
deaf ? 

In ancient times a deaf child was con- 
sidered useless and, at best, was barely 
suffered to live. In Sparta, because a 
deaf person could not reverence its laws 
and defend the country, he was put to 
death. Rome was the first nation to 
recognize the legal rights of a deaf per- 
son, but it was the universal sentiment 
that he was wholly incapable of instruc- 
tion. Lucretius, the Roman poet, writes: 


“To instruct the deaf, no art could ever reach, 
No care improve them, no wisdom teach.” 


History has left meager records of the 
early work of instructing the deaf, but 
there can be no doubt that the deaf first 
enlisted the sympathy of priests and mis- 
sionaries who, by various devices,’ gave 
them the rudiments of an education and 
faith in a Divine Being. The first known 
attempt to teach the deaf was made in 
Spain about 1530, by Peter Ponce, a 
monk. ‘Two of his contemporaries tell 
us that he taught some of his pupils to 
write and to speak. From that time until 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
attempts to educate the deaf by various 
methods were made in Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, and England. 

Where and when were the first schools 
for the deaf established in Europe and in 
the United States? 

Schools were established at Paris in 
1760 by the Abbe De l’Eppe; at Leipzig, 
in 1778, by Samuel Heinicke, and at 
Edinburgh, in 1764, by Thomas Braid- 
wood. 

The first attempt to educate the deaf 
in the United States was made in Vir- 
ginia. Thomas Bolling, of Goochland 
County, Virginia, had three deaf chil- 
dren. They were the direct descendants 





*From the Philadelphia Record Educational 
Guide. 


of Jane Rolfe, the granddaughter of 
Pocahontas. About 1771 these children 
were sent to Mr. Braidwood’s school in 
Scotland. They had a hearing brother, 
Wiliam Bolling, who was a prominent 
Virginian. ‘Two of his children, William 
Albert and Mary, were deaf. Through 
his efforts the first private school for the 
deaf was established at Cobbs, near 
‘Petersburg, Virginia. The pupils were 
taught by a young member of the Braid- 
wood family. Among the pupils was a 
grandson of Richard Henry Lee, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

These facts are of especial interest be- 
cause our President’s wife, Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson, is a direct descendant of 
Thomas Bolling. Her maiden name was 
Miss Edith Bolling. 

The first permanent school for the 
deaf was established in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, by Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet, in 1817. 

Today the United States takes first 
rank in the education of the deaf. This 
is probably because the idea that a deaf 
child is entitled to an education just as a 
hearing child is, and that he is not an 
object of charity, has spread very rapidly. 

There are quite a number of day 
schools and private schools for the deaf, 
but a majority of the deaf children of 
school age are taught in _ residential 
schools. Deaf pupils are found singly 
or in groups, in various parts of the 
State. Just as better results are obtained 
in the public schools by establishing a 
large central school rather than a num- 
ber of small schools, it is found that bet- 
ter economic and educational results are 
obtained by grouping deaf children where 
they can receive the intensive training 
they need. 

What are the causes of deafness? 

Forty per cent of the deaf are born 
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deaf or become deaf from illness before 
they have acquired speech. ‘The prin- 
cipal causes of deafness for 54 per cent 
are brain fever, meningitis, scarlet fever, 
catarrh, convulsions, measles, mastoid- 
itis, abscess of the ear, whooping cough, 
falls, and accidents. For the remaining 
6 per cent the causes are unknown. 

What sort of pupils are enrolled in 
schools for the deaf? 

Various types of children enter a 
school for the deaf. There are those 
who were born deaf, those who became 
deaf before they could speak, those who 
became deaf after they could speak, but 
retain only a few indistinct words and 
phrases, those who have been partially 
deaf from childhood, and those who be- 
came deaf after they learned to talk and 
have retained their speech. Each pupil 
has to receive the special instruction 
suited to his individual needs. In the 
last class are often found children who 
became deaf after they were 10 or I2 
years of age. They feel their loss keenly 
and usually it takes them some time to 
readjust themselves to an entirely new 
way of living and to the new difficulties 
that deafness has brought. 

What can be done for a deaf child be- 
fore he enters school? 

Of all the ills to which our bodies are 
subject, deafness least affects the phys- 
ical or mental vigor, and yet there is no 
other infirmity which so completely shuts 
a child out of the companionship and 
society of his home and his friends. 
While the fact that a child is deaf is 
greatly to be regretted, there is no reason 
for the family to neglect him or to give 
him undue liberty or license. A deaf 
child is often thought incorrigible, when 
his behavior is due solely to his inability 
to express himself and to understand 
those about him. It is certain that a 
deaf child has the same mind and heart, 
the same talents, and the same affections 
that have been implanted in his hearing 
brothers and sisters. They only need 
careful cultivation. In the hearing 
world language is a language of sounds 
and is addressed to the ear. Ignorant 
of language because he cannot hear, the 
deaf child must be taught by a method 
addressing itself to the eye to enable him 
to compete with his hearing brothers and 


sisters. As a consequence, a deaf child 
must be in school for several years be- 
fore’ he can approach the mental de- 
velopment of a hearing child of the same 
age. 

If parents understand a deaf child’s 
difficulties, a great deal can be done to 
help him before he enters school. He 
should be taught to dress himself, to 
feed himself, and to depend upon him- 
self in various ways. Too often his 
handicap makes the father and mother 
feel that he is different from his brothers 
and sisters, and that special privileges 
must be granted to make him happy and 
contented.. This is not true. He can 
follow the same rules that are made 
for the rest of the family, and should 
early learn that every individual has cer- 
tain property rights that his deafness 
will not permit him to violate. He 
should be taught to obey. He can learn 
to read the lips. Parents may teach 
him to understand what they say by con- 
stant repetition of simple commands. 
They should encourage him to watch 
their lips carefully. The one speaking 
to him should remember to have the 
light full on his mouth, to hold the head 
quietly erect, and to speak naturally. No 
attempt shoul! be made to have him talk, 
because bad speech habits may be 
formed. 

It is much more difficult to correct bad 
speech habits than it is to establish good 
speech habits. 

What is done for a deaf child after he 
enters school? 

When a child enters school, language 
in both its spoken and written forms 
must be given to him. Learning how to 
talk and to use our language is a slow 
process for a deaf child. It requires an 
instructor with patience and ability as 
well as special training. A hearing child 
acquires his speech sound by sound, com- 
bining and babbling these sounds in syl- 
lables before attempting words. A deaf 
child must be induced to follow the same 
process. He must employ his eyes and 
his sense of touch instead of his ears, in 
order to place his tongue, palate, and lips 
in the various positions used in making 
speech. For many years schools for the 
deaf have used sense-training materials 
similar to those presented to the educa- 
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tional world by Madame Montessori. A 
deaf child has a peculiar need of that 
sort of training in order that his other 
senses may take the place of the sense he 
lacks. During the first school year a six- 
or seven-year-old child of average mental 
ability may learn to read from the lips, 
speak, and write one hundred or two 
hundred words. ‘The skill exhibited in 
forming these words into sentences de- 
pends on the ability of the child. From 
this simple beginning, the child is taken 
through a course of study similar to that 
pursued in the public schools. He has 
daily drill in speech and lip-reading. He 
must travel a long and hard road before 
there is sufficient knowledge of English 
to make it possible for him to read with 
ease the school text-books, current pub- 
lications, and to express himself in good 
English. 

What home 
provide ? 

Because a deaf child must be out of 
his home for nine months every year, the 
school attempts to give him just as much 
of the home environment as possible. A 
pupil spends on the average five. hours 
in school, two hours in the shop, and one 
hour in the study-room. He has the ad- 
vantage of constant supervision, regular 
hours and habits, carefully planned 
menus, and a carefully outlined program 
of work, sleep, and recreation. During 
his hours of recreation, he is counseled 
and guided just as he is in his own home. 
Cultured men and women form his 
habits, help him to establish moral prin- 
ciples, and instruct him in the details of 
home life. 

Are trades taught? 

In vocational work, schools for the 
deaf have been pioneers. This is an im- 
portant part of the work of every school, 
where at least two hours per day must 
be spent in the shop. ‘There is a long 
and varied list of occupations to which a 
deaf person can adapt himself. It is im- 
possible for a school to teach all of them. 
Most of the schools give instruction in 
printing, tailoring, baking, carpentry, 
painting, and farming. The girls take 
up domestic science in all its branches, 
dressmaking, and millinery. 

What do deaf pupils do when they 
leave school ? 


life does an institution 


A pupil may or may not follow his 
trade after leaving school. ‘The great 
value of the industrial training does not 
lie in the knowledge of a particular 
trade, but in the habits of industry that 
are instilled and the manual skill im- 
parted. When a deaf pupil goes out into 
the world, he is not afraid of work, for 
he has been taught to accept it as a mat- 
ter of course. Many of the deaf girls 


marry and become successful home- 
keepers. 
A few of the deaf, who are not 


tempted by the offers of work, continue 
their education. Some go to Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C., the only 
college for the deaf in the world, and 
others go to high schools, colleges, tech- 
nical schools, and medical schools. The 
deaf are successful; some are distin- 
guished as artists, chemists, architects, 
draftsmen, electricians, dentists, editors, 
and ministers. 

Is it worth while to educate the deaf? 

Character is the one thing a deaf pupil 
must have in order that he may become 
a citizen worthy of respect. From the 
beginning to the end of this school 
course, every effort is made to teach 
him to think clearly and to express his 
thoughts in good English, to instil a love 
of justice, honor, and truth and to train 
his hand in order that he may secure a 
comfortable livelihood. It is a rare thing 
to find a deaf loafer or to see one in the 
police court or in prison. Deaf beggars 
are usually fakes. The value of educat- 
ing the deaf is proven by the fact that 
they become industrious, self-supporting, 
law-abiding citizens. 





Sporapic CoNGENITAL DEAFNESS—Love main- 
tains that sporadic cases of deafness are not 
only clinically but genetically identical with the 
hereditary cases; that sporadic congenital deaf- 
ness is hereditary and that such heredity is 
mendelian—Journal of Laryngology, Rhin- 
ology, and Otology, London, : 


- 





MEASLES AND WuHoopInc CovGH—It is hard 
for people to realize that there are more deaths 
from measles and whooping cough than from 
scarlet fever. Greater efforts in school hy- 
giene would seem to be the only way in which 
this problem can be coped with successfully, 
combined with the education of parents in the 
necessity for the observation of quarantine and 
isolation procedures—S. H, Osborn, Common- 
health, March-April, 1920. 














MATERIAL FOR PRACTISE CLASSES 
By ALICE N.. TRASK 


FLOWER RIDDLES 


Wall Flower: 


M* FIRST surrounds a piece of land. 


My 


My 
My 
My 


My 
My 
My 


My 
My 
My 


- 


My 
My 


My 


My 


My 
My 


My second is used in making bread. 
whole is a girl who never dances at 
a ball. 


Sun Flower: 
first gives us light and heat. 
second grows in every field. 
whole has a big yellow face. 


Black-eyed Susan: 
first is a variety of eye. 
second is an old-fashioned name. 
whole is a yellow daisy. 


Marigold : 


first is what every girl expects to do. 
second is very valuable. 

whole grows in old-fashioned gar- 
dens. 


Golden Rod: 


first is used in describing California. 
second protects our houses from 
lightning. 

whole grows in every State in the 
Union. 


Blood Root: 


first the heart pumps through the 


body. 


; second is the portion of the plant be- 


low the ground. 


* whole is a wild flower. 


Tiger Lily: 
first is a fierce animal. 
second is a graceful flower. 
whole is the emblem of Princeton 
University. 


Lily of the Valley: 


first is the emblem of Purity. 
second is low land between hills and 
mountains. 


- whole is a cluster of flowers on a 


slender stem. 


My 
My 


My 
My 
My 
My 


My 
My 
My 


My 
My 
My 


My 
My 


My 


My 


My 


My 
My 
My 


My 
My 
My 


Carnation: 


first is a vehicle of many makes. 
second is another name for 
country. 

whole has a spicy perfume. 


a 


Purple Aster : 


first is a mixture of blue and red. 
second is the name of a well-known 
family of New York. 

whole is a fall flower. 


Dog Wood: 


first is a good friend of man. 


second is a fuel. 


whole is the bloom of a tree. 


Bachelor’s Button: 


first is an unmarried man. 
second is used on clothes. 
whole is a small blue flower. 


Lady Slipper : 


first is the name given to a gentle- 
woman. 
second is what Cinderella lost at the 


ball. 


y whole grew in your grandmother's 


garden. 
Jack-in-the-pulpit : 
first is a boy’s name. 
second is where ministers stand to 


preach. 
whole is a wild orchid. 


Hair Bell: 


first grows on everybody’s head. 
second calls us to church. 

whole is a pretty plant with blue 
flowers. 


Moss Rose: 


first grows over rocks in the forest. 
second is a flower of many varieties. 
whole is seldom seen any more. 


Easter Lily: 
first is the great spring festival. 
second is a girl’s name. 
whole is a favorite flower for church 
decoration. 








« 
bo 


Rosemary : 
My first is used to perfume soap and 
powder. 
second is the little girl who lost her 


lamb. : 
whole means “for remembrance. 


My 


My 
Dog-tooth Violet: 

My first is a domestic animal. oo 

second gives a lot of trouble if it 


aches. 
third is a modest little flower. 
whole is a rare wild flower. 


™ 


My 
My 


Quaker Lady: 


My first is a religion well known in 
Philadelphia. 
My second is what every woman aims 
to be. 
My whole is a tiny wild flower. 
Daisy : 
My first is half of every twenty-four 
hours. 
My second is the last letter of the alpha- 
bet. Da 
My whole makes the fields white in 
' June 
Cat Tail: 


My first is a domestic animal. 
My second is possessed by most animals. 
My whole grows in swampy places. 


Sweet Brier: 
first is the way sugar tastes. 


second is made into pipes. 
whole perfumes the air where I 


grow. 


My 
My 
My 


Flowering Almond : 


first is the act of blooming. 
second is a nut. 
whole is a beautiful bush. 


My 
My 
My 


Snow Ball: 


My first falls on a winter’s day. 
My second children love to play. 
My whole is a bush. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF, FROM CURRENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


1. Suppose we elect a President and 
then the women change their minds. 
2. Mayor MacSwiney has attracted 
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more attention than all the other starv- 
ing people in Europe. 

3. Baseball must clean up or clean out. 

4. If people are the right kind of peo- 
ple, any form of government can be made 
to work. 

5. Usually it is the man who howls 
loudest about free speech who has noth- 
ing worth saying. 

6. An optimist is a fellow who takes 
a market basket when he goes shopping 
with only $5 in his pocket. 

7. Plenty of houses are now being put 
up—in price. 

8. Falling prices are drawing the tears 
out of profiteers. 

g. Oh! for the spirit of ’76 and the 
prices of ’96. 

10, Americans invest first and investi- 
gate afterwards. 


THE PROFESSIONS 


PHYSICIAN 


The day of the good old-fashioned 
family doctor, or general practitioner, is 
fast disappearing. He was the friend and 
confidant of each member of the family. 
He drove about the country, in all 
weathers and at all hours, in an open 
buggy. Now all our various ills are 
treated by high-priced specialists. 


DENTIST 


A man in this profession uses steel 
tools and electricity. He grinds and 
hammers and digs. He hunts for live 
nerves. If we have any teeth he pulls 
them out. It is no longer fashionable to 
have natural teeth. To keep young and 
healthy, have your teeth pulled out. 


LAWYER 


This man will do anything to help you 
until he gets all your money. He will 
give you advice, make your will, settle 
an estate, collect bills ; but all your money 
will sooner or later find its way into 
his pocket. 


MUSICIAN 


A’ man or woman in this profession 
gives a great deal of pleasure, but not to 
lip-readers. Some musicians sing, some 
play on the piano or on the violin. One 
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of the greatest in this profession was 
deaf—Beethoven. 
AUTHOR 

This profession gives mankind more 
pleasure than any other. A long time 
ago there were few books, as they were 
all written by hand and beautifully il- 
luminated, but when printing was in- 
vented the profession of writer became 
a means of livelihood. We all have our 
favorite authors. Some of us prefer 
serious reading, such as history; some 
only read fiction or poetry, but all of us 
love to read. 


ACTORS 


Most of us are interested in people of 
this profession, although we rarely know 
them, as we only see them in the char- 
acters they play on the stage. For the 
last few years we do not even see them 
in flesh and blood, but moving pictures 
of them. The actor, whether on the 
screen or on the legitimate stage, must 
work hard if he would succeed. His 
life is far from being the bed of roses 
one’s romantic fancy pictures it. 


PAINTER 


Some one has said that this person was 
like the Winged Victory—all wings and 
no head. The painter has a great deal 
of temperament, which is another word 
for laziness. He works only when in the 
mood. When he is successful, which is 
not often, we praise him; when he fails, 
he receives no sympathy. 





TEACHER 


There is less money to be made in this 
profession than in almost any other, and 
yet it requires lots of hard work to be a 
good teacher. Many of the profession 
have resigned in order to combat the 
high cost of living, and many schools are 
closing in consequence. 


SCULPTOR 


This profession dates back to very old 
times. This man or woman may carve 
statues in wood, model them in clay, or 
chisel them out of marble. Sometimes 
equestrian statues are made by two men. 
The rider may be made by one man and 
the horse by another. Some well-known 


modern sculptors are St. Gaudens, Rodin, 
French, and Bartlett. 


SURGEON 


This man loves to cut and carve the 
human body; he can take you apart and 
sew you together again; he knows no 
fear; he is never happier than when 
operating; he has saved many lives and 
much pain. He receives vast sums for 
his work. 


STORIES 
THE DIFFERENCE 


“Mamma,” asked seven - year - old 
Charles, who was studying the Bible les- 
son, “what is the difference between high 
church and low church?” “I know,” 
exclaimed his little five-year-old sister. 
“Well,what’s the difference ?” asked their 
mother. “One says ‘awmen’ and the 
other says ‘ahmen,’ she replied. 


WHY SHE COULDN'T GO 


The children in the Sunday School 
class were getting restless, and the 
teacher, to divert them, asked all who 
wished to go to heaven to stand up. All 
rose but one little girl. “Don’t you want 
to go to heaven, Jennie?” asked the 
teacher. “Yes’m,”’ was the response, 
“but I know mother doesn’t want me to 
go just yet.” 


SUSPICIOUS ACTIONS 


A motorist had been haled into court, 
and when his name was called the judge 
asked what the charges were against the 
prisoner. “Suspicious actions, Your 
Honor,” answered the policeman who 
had made the arrest. “Suspicious ac- 
tions?” queried His Honor. “What was 
he doing that seemed suspicious?” 
“Well,” replied the officer, “he was run- 
ning within the speed limits, sounding his 
horn properly, and trying to keep to the 
right side of the street, so I arrested 
him.” 

WHAT SHE COULD DO 


Mrs. Sutton advertised for a woman 
to do general housework, and in answer 
a colored girl called, announcing that she 
had come for the position. “Are you a 
good cook?” asked Mrs. Sutton. “No, 
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indeed; | don't cook,’ was the reply. 
“Are you a good laundress?” “I wouldn't 
do washin’ and ironin’; it’s too hard on 
the hands.” “Can you sweep?” asked 
Mrs. Sutton. “No,” was the positive 
answer. “I’m not strong enough.” “Well,” 
said the lady of the house, quite exasper- 
ated, “may I ask what you can do?” “I 
dusts,” came the placid reply. 


HOW HE KNEW 


Ex-Ambassador Walter Hines Page 
was formerly one of the editors of 


World's Work and, like all editors, was 
obliged to refuse a great many stories. 
A lady once wrote him: “Sir: You sent 
back last week a story of mine. I know 
that you did not read the story; for, as a 
test, | had pasted together pages 18, 19, 
and 20, and the story came back with 
these pages still pasted; so I know you 
are a fraud and turn down stories with- 
out reading same.” Mr. Page wrote 
back: “Madam: At breakfast when I 
open an egg I don’t have to eat the whole 
egg to discover it is bad.” 


REORGANIZING EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES IN AUSTRIA 
By JOSEF SCHARA 


£ gee CALLING to the colors of school 
officials, the outcome of the long war, 
and the transformation of the empire 
into a republic, all tended to render 
necessary a complete reorganization of 
the educational facilities for the deaf in 
Austria. 

Last summer as many former teachers 
of deaf children as could do so held a 
convention and passed a resolution, in 
substance, as follows: 

The State should provide the funds 
for the maintenance of schools for the 
deaf, including the proper grading of the 
pupils; enforce compulsory attendance 
of pupils between the ages of six and fif- 
teen years, including the first year in the 
kindergarten department ; provide indus- 
trial training under competent up-to-date 
instructors; and provide a fund from 
which prizes may be awarded for excep- 
tional efficiency in any line of work. Es- 
pecially should efficiency in the study of 
agriculture be encouraged. Classes 
should be held in sections of the country 
where practical instruction can be given 
in the raising of the various fruits, vege- 
tables, and flowers, in the care of chick- 
ens, in dairying, etc. After-care of the 
deaf till the twentieth year, and, if neces- 
sary, a continuance of industrial train- 
ing, is advisable. If the products of the 
more efficient workmen possess a market 
value and are sold, then the respective 
pupils should be awarded a portion of 
the receipts. 


It is proposed that school officials shall 
be supplied with the names of all persons 
known to have defective hearing, and to 
promote this good work the co-operation 
has been enlisted of the newspapers, 
physicians, the clergy, and the heads of 
clinics. 

The number of pupils in a kinder- 
garten class should be limited to 12; in 
the first and second grades, 8; in the 
higher classes, 12. 

Courses of instruction for special 
branches are to be provided, but such 
courses shall not limit individual instruc- 
tion on the part of the teacher. 

A department in the Educational In- 
stitute of the University is to establish, 
in connection with a school for the deaf, 
normal training classes for students de- 
siring to become teachers of the deaf. A 
three-year course is planned, which is to 
include manual training. 

A special library containing literature 
for teachers of the deaf and students of 
the normal training classes is being pro- 
vided jointly by the city of Vienna and 
by the State. 

Provision is being made for holding 
annual meetings of teachers of the deaf. 





A Teacuer’s Rewarp—“We have just 
learned of a teacher who started poor twenty 
years ago and has retired with the comfortable 
fortune of fifty thousand dollars. This was ac- 
quired through industry, economy, conscien- 
tious effort, indomitable perseverance, and the 
death of an uncle who left her an estate valued 
at $49,099.50.”—Seneca Vocational School. 








THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF * 
By F. W. BOOTH, Omaha 


Serene sHoW that there is one deaf 
person in every 1,500 of the general 
population, or one-fifteenth of 1 per cent. 
And as the ratio is necessarily the same 
among children of school age, there 
should be approximately 200 deaf chil- 
dren of school age in the State of Ne- 
braska, or 30 more than are actually in 
attendance at our school at this time. 
Our records give a variety of causes— 
that is to say, assigned causes—of deaf- 
ness in our 170 pupils, as follows: 
Pupils 
CINE 5 ince 5 SLRS ees Re 
Scarlet fever 
Sickness 
Cold 
La grippe 
Adenoids 
NRE iv nso we gered taweke eee 2 
Catarrh 
Earache 
Kicked by colt 
pS SRN By a PAC HTP Sere aa mage ee 
Overdose of chloroform 
Spinal trouble 
Tonsillitis 
Meningitis 
Whooping cough 
PIMCCSUES Sick 5 Si Nera ee 
Fever 
Pneumonia 
Diphtheria 
Typhoid fever 
Congestion of lungs.................665 I 
Measles 
Mumps 
Smothered 
Spasms 
Strangulation 
Unknown 


78 
Sed Aiea ee ENC Lares 6 


Note that of 170 pupils, 78 are re- 
ported by their parents as born deaf— 
that is to say, 46 per cent, or nearly one- 
half, came into the world without the 
sense of hearing. With the prevailing 
ratio of one deaf person in every 1,500 of 
population, and with half of the deafness 
congenital, we have it that one child is 
born deaf in every 3,000 births among 
the general population. 

The question of the transmissibility of 
deafness, or of a tendency to deafness, 





*Read before the Nebraska State Medical 
Association, May 24-26, 1920. Reprinted from 
the Nebraska State Medical Journal. 


is an interesting one in this connection. 
The fact that of the 170 pupils in our 
school, 44, or one-fourth, of the 170 have 
each one or more deaf brothers or sisters 
would indicate that deafness is, in in- 
stances, a family or an inherited char- 
acteristic—that is to say, the tendency to 
deafness is transmissible. But may we 
go further and say, that not only a ten- 
dency to deafness, but actual deafness is 
transmissible? Yes, within limitations. 
Of the approximately 150 families repre- 
sented among our pupils, the parents in 
three families are themselves deaf, and 
in one of these families the grandparents 
also were deaf, thus showing the defect 
persistent in three succeeding genera- 
tions. 

While statistics show, as has been 
stated, approximately one person born 
deaf to 3,000 births in the general popu- 
lation, they also show one child born 
deaf in every 100 of children of deaf 
parentage. Thus, while the liability of 
deaf parents having deaf children is not 
at all great, it is as 30 to I as compared 
with that liability in the general popula- 
tion. 

It is an interesting fact that of the 46 
new pupils admitted in the last biennium, 
17 had deaf relatives—that is, brothers, 
or sisters, or parents, or grandparents, or 
cousins, or uncles, or aunts, or great- 
uncles, or great-aunts; also, it may be 
stated the parents of 5 of the 46 pupils 
were first cousins. 

The earliest recorded attempts to edu- 
cate the deaf date back about three hun- 
dred years. These attempts were spo- 
radic—that is to say, individual, and scat- 
tered in various countries in Europe— 
but, undertaken as they were always by 
men of noble purpose and ingenious in- 
tuition, their success established the fact 
of the possibility of the education of per- 
sons not possessed of the sense of hear- 
ing, and even of those born in that con- 
dition. 

In the nature of things, the first efforts 
at training the deaf were aimed at 
remedying the condition of dumbness 
which is of course the immediate and 
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most obvious result of deafness ; in other 
words, effort was made to give the dumb 
child speech. It may be said that deaf- 
ness in no way affects or impairs the 
vocal organs, and in the large majority 
of cases the deaf child enters school with 
voice, and with the vocal muscles in vary- 
ing degree developed, through their ex- 
ercise in crying, laughing, or shouting. 
I say in varying measure developed, for 
in cases the child voices are weak, in 
others strong, but in all cases it is quite 
the rule that the tones or syllables 
emitted have but a single note or pitch. 
It is for the teacher to take what the 
child possesses in his full vocal equip- 
ment and develop and train the various 
muscles involved to act in unison or in 
proper sequence in the utterance of the 
numerous articulate sounds which we call 
speech. Needless to say, in the child’s 
lack of ability to hear his own voice, the 
task of the teacher is no easy one. The 
child without the sense of hearing, un- 
able to hear his own utterances, has. to 
guide him only the senses of sight and 
feeling, the latter chiefly with the help, 
of course, of the sense of hearing of his 
teacher. Handicapped is he indeed, for, 
denied the use of one of his five senses— 
a sense that the race in its evolution has 
always depended upon and used in learn- 
ing to talk—and compelled to develop 
and train to a new purpose and an un- 
wonted use senses that the race has never 
before employed for that purpose and 
use, his handicap is a heavy one. The 
old co-ordinations of the so-called 
speech-center with the nerves of hearing 
no longer existing, new co-ordinations 
must be set up between this same speech- 
center and the nerves of feeling and of 
sight. 

While the earliest efforts to educate 
the deaf were of individual cases, and 
date back fully three centuries, the first 
regular public school for educating deaf 
children was established only a little 
more than one hundred and fifty years 
ago. ‘This school, founded at Leipzig, 
Germany, was an oral school, teaching 
children to speak and educating them in 
all branches through speech and lip-read- 
ing. 

While we have little record concerning 


the methods of this earliest German 
school, we know concerning them that 
they were strictly oral—that is, aimed 
primarily to develop the powers of 
speech, together with ability to read and 
write the language spoken. Other 
schools started later on in Germany, and 
other countries soon made schools for 
the deaf common throughout Europe, 
and such schools became and are today a 
part of the schooling provision of every 
civilized country of the globe. 

While all the earlier methods of train- 
ing the deaf were oral, the difficulties in- 
volved in producing intelligible articula- 
tion led workers in instances to look for 
shorter and easier ways to the goal of 
education, to education that would give 
a command primarily of written language 
and facility in its use without attempting 
to give speech. 

Thus were set up two classes of 
schools, with two distinct aims and em- 
ploying radically differing methods—the 
one class of schools employing oral or 
speech methods, the other employing 
what may be termed silent methods. In 
the silent-method schools, as an aid to 
the teacher in giving meaning to written 
words and sentences being taught, a sys- 
tem of signs, natural as far as possible, 
but in the greater part artificial, was de- 
vised, and it became a veritable language, 
to be used not only for translation pur- 
poses, but also for giving general infor- 
mation, the deaf acquiring it to an extent 
that it served them as a vernacular and 
in their own restricted social circles as 
an all-sufficient medium for thought com- 
munication. This  non-oral, signing 
method of instruction had its inception 
in France, and it was and is known as 
the French method, as distinguished 
from the oral, or German, method. 

The first school for deaf children in 
America was established at Hartford, 
Conn., in 1817, one hundred and three 
years ago. Through a peculiar combina- 
tion of circumstances, the steps of the 
man sent from America to Europe to 
learn the art of teaching the deaf were 
directed to France, the then hotbed of 
manualism, instead of to England or Ger- 
many, where only oralism prevailed, and 
he brought back the manual method, to- 
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gether with a deaf teacher skilled in the 
sign language. Thus the manual, or 
sign-language,method became the method 
employed in the Hartford School, to 
spread to other schools subsequently es- 
tablished in the various States during the 
following fifty years. 

In the year 1867 an oral school was 
started in the little town of Chelmsford, 
Mass., later removed to Northampton, 
Mass., and there taking the name of 
Clarke School. The remarkable success 
of this school in giving articulate lan- 
guage to deaf children soon became a 
matter of general knowledge in the pro- 
fession, and from that small single school 
the oral method spread, until it is today 
the exclusive method of 99 of the 167 
schools in the country, and the dominant 
method in practically all the others, the 
latest statistics giving it that of the 
13,793 pupils in American _ schools, 
11,282, or 81.8 per cent, are taught speech 
and for the most part are being educated 
through speech—that is to say, without 
the use of the manual alphabet or the 
sign-language. Thus it will be seen, a 
veritable revolution has taken place in 
the methods employed in our American 
schools in the last fifty years. 

The advantages of the oral over the 
manual methods are, of course, that it 
gives, in addition to a general education, 
speech and the faculty of reading speech 
on the lips—accomplishments that are a 
distinct plus to the deaf person when- 
ever they are, through skillful teaching, 
conferred. 

It may perhaps be expected that I shall 
speak specifically of the method or 
methods employed in our own State 
school. I may say briefly that the school 
was established fifty-one years ago, in 
1869, with a deaf man as principal. 
Naturally, at that period and under a 
deaf teacher, himself educated by man- 
ual methods, the new school was wholly 
manual in its methods. 

Some ten years later articulation teach- 
ing was introduced, with a single teacher 
giving training to the many children in 
the school, she able to devote but a few 
moments to each child in the day, the 
remainder of the pupil’s time being em- 
ployed under the manual, or sign-lan- 


guage, method. Speech results by the 
system were, as may be conceived, most 
meagre. 

Some improvement came later, in the 
introduction of oral classes, so called, 
where a mixed system was employed— 
that is to say, speech was taught and 
used, but the sign language was also 
freely employed in the same class. The 
result by this mixed system was that few 
children acquired really serviceable 
speech, much less gaining the speech 
habit, which is in itself an important and 
valuable acquisition. This mixed or 
combined system, as described, con- 
tinued, with its indifferent speech results, 
until the meeting of the 1911 legislature, 
when, at the instance of interested par- 
ents of deaf children in the State, a law 
was introduced and, in spite of the strong 
opposition from the then school authori- 
ties, was passed, specifically. requiring 
the employment of the oral method in the 
school. This law in its main provision 
reads as follows: 


“All children hereafter admitted to the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf and all 
children who have not advanced beyond 
three years in the course under present 
methods shall hereafter be taught and 
trained in said school by the oral, aural 
and lip-reading method to the exclusion 
of the deaf alphabet and sign-language, 
unless incapacitated by mental defects or 
malformation of the vocal organs.” 


This law went into effect upon the 
opening of the following term of school, 
in the fall of 1911, with its requirements 
to be fulfilled by a new school adminis- 
tration in full accord with its aims and 
purposes. 

It will be appreciated that a change of 
methods used in the school such as was 
contemplated by the law could not be 
effected at once. The older pupils started 
under the manual method, and well on in 
the course must of necessity be continued 
under that method, for method horses 
cannot with profit be changed in the mid- 
dle of the stream ; hence the eight classes 
graduating up to this year have all been 
manually taught, and the school only now 
is ready to send out its first orally edu- 
cated class, which it will do at the com- 
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ing commencement in June. The school 
today, with its enrollment of 170 pupils, 
consists of eighteen classes, fifteen orally 
taught and three manually. 

In addition to a literary instruction, 
the school provides industrial training to 
fit the pupils for life, the industries 
taught being cabinet-making, carpentry, 
painting, gardening, and printing for 
boys, and housework, plain and fancy 
needlework, dressmaking, and all kinds 
of cooking for the girls. In this connec- 
tion it may be mentioned that the whole 
theory and practice of industrial school 
training had its inception in schools for 
the deaf in this country, where it was 
earliest recognized as a necessity that 
boys and girls should have a training 
practical in the extreme and one that 
aims to fit primarily for self-supporting, 
useful citizenship. 

Schools: for the deaf, it may be ob- 
served, give the laboratory test to all 
pedagogic theories, for all devices are in 
them put to the severest trial, and only 
the effective survive. 

In closing, I cannot but speak of the 
interested, appreciative, and helpful at- 
titude which the medical profession in 
general has always maintained toward 
our work in the schools. The doctor is 
the person at once consulted when a 
child’s hearing is first a question of doubt, 
and in most cases advice given points to 
the special school as the place where the 
child may, in default of cure or improve- 
ment of his condition, have such instruc- 
tion and training, mental and moral, as 
shall for all practical purposes restore 
him to a condition of normality such that 
he shall become a happy, self-supporting, 
family-rearing, and, in full average 
measure, useful member of society. How- 
ever, cases occur from time to time 
where the above advice by physicians is 
not given, or if given it is for some rea- 
son not taken by parents, and deaf chil- 
dren are kept out of school altogether or 
until too old to be taught to advantage. 
We have at present two girls who entered 
school for the first time in January, one 
fourteen, the other twenty-nine years of 
age, and two boys who entered a year 
before, one sixteen, the other twenty-one. 
In the case of the fourteen-year-old girl, 
court action had to be taken to induce 


the father to enter his child in school, he 
making the plea that he was having her 
deafness treated by his family physician 
in the hope of cure—an absolutely vain 
hope in her case. I may say in this con- 
nection that I have personally, in my 
professional experience, had to do with 
approximately two thousand deaf chil- 
dren, and I have never known of a single 
case of recovery or even noticeable im- 
provement in hearing, nor have I heard 
of cases in other schools. 

May we not, then, both the medical 
and educational profession together, ac- 
cept the physical condition of deafness 
as practically unchangeable, and proceed 
on lines not aiming to restore hearing, 
but to restore all normalities otherwise, 
such that the deaf child shall grow up to 
be trained and educated in the fullest 
possible development of his remaining 
powers and faculties, to the making of 
him into the useful member of society 
that he may easily become and that with- 
out education it is impossible for him to 
become. But this means close, interested, 
and active co-operation as between phy- 
sicians scattered throughout the com- 
munities of the State and the school, to 
the end that deaf children may surely 
and early be given a chance to receive the 
benefits of instruction and training that 
the State has in its wisdom provided 
them. Physicians, in the nature of things, 
are in closest touch with and have the 
fullest knowledge of the defective chil- 
dren in the community, and their advice 
has always determinative weight; hence 
their responsibility in guiding parents 
to early and wise action that will insure 
the deaf child schooling at the age when 
he can receive from it the greatest 
benefit. 

The school receives children at the age 
of six years, and they remain under in- 
struction an average period of twelve 
years, covering in that period the twelve 
grades into which the course of instruc- 
tion is divided, the last or graduating 
grade giving training in grammar, ad- 
vanced arithmetic, algebra, physiology, 
physics, American, English, and Univer- 
sal History and English literature and 
composition. They are thus prepared for 
advanced courses in public high schools 
or colleges, which courses not a few take 
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up and pursue even to the point of gradu- 
ation. And in after life they enter upon 
various and numerous occupations 
wherein the sense of hearing is not an 
essential, winning therein for themselves 
the full average of success in life. 

The age of six years seems the best 
for entering the deaf child in our school, 
inasmuch as a certain mind maturity is 
usually present at that age that is absent 
in younger children. And this age in 
preference to an age older, because ex- 
perience has shown the vocal organs to 
be still plastic at that age and the muscles 
more evenly developed and developable 
than later, when certain vocal muscles 
have been, through exclusive use in cry- 
ing, laughing, and shouting, much over- 
developed and others, through prolonged 
non-use, remain undeveloped, making 
even development later extremely diffi- 
cult and in cases impossible. Then the 
age is favorable for the development, or 
rather the training, of the remnant of 
hearing possessed by the pupil. It may 
be pointed out to physicians especially, 
and by them to parents who may be re- 
luctant to send their child who has merely 
impaired hearing to the school, that 
present-day methods, because they con- 
stantly use and exercise the hearing pos- 
sessed, are especially effective in develop- 
ing or educating it in the understanding 
of heard language. 

Finally, the question arises, How may 
physicians and the school co-operate 
most effectively in securing school at- 
tendance of deaf children? Assuming 
interest in the matter on the part of the 
physician and appreciation of the great 
alleviative effects flowing from the appli- 
cation of educational processes, it would 
seem to require only that the physician 
take upon himself a personal responsi- 
bility in securing a sure and early admis- 
sion of a child to school privileges. This 
might be done through the instrumental- 
itv of the State Board of Health as a part 
of its requirements in formal reports. 
Or, again, the school itself might, in an 
annual circular or otherwise, make re- 
quest of every physician in the State that 
he bear in mind the educational advant- 
ages provided by the school, and that he 
in response should inform the school 
authorities regarding any child known to 
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him to be sufficiently deaf to require spe- 
cial instruction by them. 

And now I would extend to the phy- 
sicians and all others present a most 
cordial invitation to visit our school— 
your school—there to haye a demonstra- 
tion of what we are doing in the work, 
not of restoring hearing, but of restor- 
ing the educational values that come 
under normal conditions to all possessed 
of that priceless heritage. 


WITH EYES THAT HEAR 


Many times. during the years that I 
have been struggling out from under the 
cloud of total deafness have I had 
dreams—optimistic dreams of joining 
heartily a group of friends without need 
of my ear-phone. That dream seemed 
indeed to be all a dream, as vague and 
mystic, as unthinkable and remote, as 
the possibility of hearing the angels sing. 

And now, just as surely as the most 
delightful and unexpected thing will 
happen sometimes, I have been to a 
“party,” leaving my ear-phone at home! 
It was an “honest to goodness” party, 
too, with flowers and music and ice-cream 
and all, and you may be sure I must 
pinch myself to see if I am Alice in 
Wonderland or some one else! 

Those invited were the pupils of Miss 
Hermine Mithoefer, head of the Cincin- 
nati School of Lip Reading. Gathered at 
her charming home was a group of men 
and women above the average—cultured, 
interesting folk, such as one meets 
through THE VoLTa REvIEW. 

It would not have surprised me in the 
least to have one of the jolly-looking men 
announce that he was a relative of Mr. 
John Ferrall, nor to have met a near 
kinswoman of Miss Andrews, or Miss 
Clark, or Mrs. Nitchie. 

All of the guests were more or less 
proficient in the art of lip-reading, and 
only a brilliant mind-reader could have 
suspected that we were hearing only with 
our eyes. 

I find it difficult to express the grati- 
tude felt for the opportunity of uniting 
with these charming people in forgetting 
deafness and in seeing only a gracious, 
friendly world waiting to meet us half- 
way.—/da H. Wilson. 








THE OTOLOGIST AND THE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING * 


By GEORGE E. SHAMBAUGH, M. D. 


8 gpa has in something more than 
a quarter of a century undergone a 
most remarkable development. From 
being the most neglected of all the so- 
called head specialties, it has become 
among all of them pre-eminent, surpass- 
ing even ophthalmology in its achieve- 
ments. 

The first great conquest of modern 
otology was the surgical mastery of the 
complications arising in the course of 
acute inflammation of the middle ear— 
that is, in the surgical treatment of acute 
disease of the mastoid and the intracra- 
nial complications arising from this dis- 
ease. The second conquest was the mas- 
tery of the clinical problems associated 
with chronic suppuration of the middle 
ear, including the successful surgical 
treatment of the so-called chronic mas- 
toiditis. More recently have developed 
extensive investigations of the labyrinth 
of the ear. These investigations have 
given us a much more definite knowledge 
of the anatomy and physiology of this 
complicated and most interesting mech- 
anism. They have gone further and 
have given us a definite knowledge of the 
various pathological changes involving 
the labyrinth, as well as of the symp- 
toms resulting from disease of this part 
of the organ of hearing. The problems 
relating to infection of the labyrinth, 
especially of infections produced by ex- 
tension from middle-ear disease, have 
been solved, so that the otologist has a 
more or less definite procedure to carry 
out to circumvent the more serious con- 
sequences of these infections, especially 
those which are likely to result in fatal 
intracranial complications. 

Our knowledge of the non-suppura- 
tive diseases of the ear has not been at a 
standstill. We have developed methods 
of differentiating accurately the several 
forms of ear disease which lead to a loss 
of hearing. We have now little difficulty 
in deciding which cases may be improved 





_ *¥From the Annual Report, Chicago League 
for the Hard of Hearing. 
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by treatment and which cannot be so im- 
proved. Formerly, when our methods 
were not so well developed, we were led 
to treat all cases as though they might 
be improved. It has been indeed a great 
achievement to be able to select those 
cases which require treatment from 
others where treatment can be of no 
benefit. 

This brings me to the special point of 
this article, namely, the League for the 
Hard of Hearing from the standpoint of 
the otologist. Since we have reached 
the place where we are able definitely to 
distinguish the cases of defective hearing 
where treatment may bring improvement 
from those where treatment can be of no 
assistance, we are confronted squarely 
with another problem—What can _ be 
done for those cases of increasing deaf- 
ness which are not amenable to treat- 
ment? This is a problem deserving our 
most serious consideration, as every one 
must realize who has come in contact 
with persons suffering from a gradual 
loss of hearing. The problem we are 
facing is not the same as in the case of 
inherited, deafness or where the deafness 
is acquired in early childhood—that is, 
in the case of deaf-mutism. ‘The prob- 
lem here has to do with those who in 
adult life are confronted with a partial 
or complete loss of hearing, for which 
there is no hope of improvement from 
treatment. 

It is for just these cases that the 
League for the Hard of Hearing has 
come to the aid of the otologist. A great 
deal can be done for these cases, although 
not by improving the hearing. The prob- 
lem is rather to devise means by which 
the chasm resulting from the loss of 
hearing can in a measure be bridged 
over. This is a very definite probfem, 
the solution of which has several well- 
defined aspects. One of them is the ac- 
quiring of skill in lip-reading. This is 
perhaps of first importance, for it brings 
to these cases, as nothing else can do, a 
hope and something definite for which 
to work. Another aspect of the problem 
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is the social aspect. These people need 
help which can only be provided by 
bringing them together as the League is 
attempting to do. Then, too, there is the 
economic problem. A person who is 
losing his hearing finds increasing diff- 
culty in earning a livelihood, and if left 
to himself has no very bright outlook on 
life. There are many things that the 
person with defective hearing can do. It 
is for the League to help him solve this 
problem. As otologists, we are only be- 
ginning to appreciate the League in our 
efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
those who are losing their hearing as the 
result of changes in the ear which can- 
not be improved by our method of treat- 
ment. 

The, work of the League begins at the 
place where that of the otologist ends. 
Our work consists in the diagnosis and 
treatment of the diseases which affect 
the organ of hearing. The work of the 
League is to ameliorate the condition of 
the deaf. This is a work which the otol- 
ogist has not the time nor facilities for 
carrying out, however much our sym- 
pathy for these cases may arouse in us 
the desire to help them. The League is 
the gateway above which is written Hopr 
for those whom the otologist is not able 
to help. 





BUSY—HELPING OTHERS 


The activities of Mrs. Nathan Todd 
Porter, Jr., of Montclair, N. J., would 
stagger a woman with less energy and 
indomitable purpose. She is devoting 
her time, strength, and means in a most 
remarkable degree to making the world 
a more pleasant place for those with im- 
perfect hearing. 

Mrs. Porter is a member of the Board 
of Directors of the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing, and was for 
two years the assistant teacher in one of 
the New York schools. She also has a 
studio of her own, where she gives les- 
sons and practise work in lip-reading, 
and on Thursday of each week she has a 
practise class of hard-of-hearing school 
children at the New York League. She 
is a normal graduate of both the Miiller- 
Walle and Kinzie methods. 

In Philadelphia she assists in teaching 


in the Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
and is a member of the executive, mem- 
bership, and hospitality committees of 
the Speech-Reading Club. 

She is treasurer of the newly organized 
American Association for the Hard of 
Hearing, as well as a member of the 
board of managers and of the executive 
committee. 

She is a member of the advisory coun- 
cil of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
and her interest in its work has been 
for months a constant inspiration to the 
force at the Volta Bureau. Despite all 
of the occupations mentioned above, and 
a never-ending round of exacting social 
obligations, Mrs. Porter frequently goes 
out and secures another life-member for 
the Association. 

“We must never forget the little deaf 
children,” she said once. “The work of 
the Volta Bureau for hard-of-hearing 
adults is a wonderful thing, but the little 
children must always come first.” 

The securing of life members is one of 
the very best ways to help in all the work 
of the Volta Bureau, and Mrs. Porter 
never loses an opportunity. There are no 
less than 25 to her credit. Should not 
such a record inspire other members to 
give practical help to our Association ? 


Since the above account was written, 
the announcement has come of the open- 
ing of Mrs. Porter’s studio to all speech- 
readers and their friends during the 
month of January. (See page C of the 
advertising department. ) 

A veritable, tangible “friendly corner” 
is thus provided for all who are inter- 
ested in the subject of speech-reading. 
At the fascinating little studio, with its 
interesting furnishings, one may chat 
cosily with an old friend, find a new one, 
practise speech-reading, rest comfort- 
ably, and examine any and every copy of 
the magazine devoted so largely to meet- 
ing his especial needs. In this day, when 
the progress of any movement depends 
upon co-operation, such an opportunity 
for “getting together” should meet with 
the warmest welcome. May the new plan 
meet with the great success it deserves! 
In carrying it out, the busy lady will 
surely be still busier-—helping others. 








QUESTIONS ON PHONETICS * 


WHat Is meant by phonics or pho- 
netics? 

2. What is a phonogram? 
amples. 

3. What is a phonetic word? Give 
examples and explain why each word is 
phonetic. 

4. What is an wunphonetic word? an 
analogical word? Give examples. 

5. What proportion of the words and 
syllables in English is phonetic ? 

6. How many elementary sounds are 
there in English? 

7. What is the difference between a 
consonant and a vowel? 

8. How many consonant sounds are 
there in English? How many vowel 
sounds? 

9g. What are the consonant sounds in 
English and the phonograms that repre- 
sent them? 

10. What are the vowel sounds in Eng- 
lish ? 

11. What is meant by the modified 
vowel sounds? 

12. What is meant by teaching sounds 
by imitation? by position? 

13. What is a voiced consonant? Give 
examples. 

14. What is a voiceless or breath con- 
sonant? Give examples. 

15. What is a stopped consonant? a 
continuant? Illustrate. 

16. What is a nasal consonant? How 
many in English? Illustrate. 

17. What is the difference between a 
diphthong and a vowel digraph? 

18. What are the diphthongs in Eng- 
lish? 

19. What is a long vowel digraph? 
Give examples. What other vowel di- 
graphs are there? 

20. What is a consonant digraph? a 
trigraph? Give examples of each. 

21. What is meant by the blend? 

22. What is the difference between 
spoken and written syllables? Illustrate. 

23. Why does a vowel naturally blend 
with a consonant that precedes rather 
than with a consonant that follows? 


Give ex- 





* Courtesy of Ginn & Company. 

The purpose of these questions is not to 
test either pupils or teachers, but to call atten- 
tion to those facts in phonetics that are of 
value in teaching normal children in the grades. 
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24. What sounds of the vowels are 
most common? 

25. What is an open syllable? a closed 
syllable? Illustrate. 

26. What is the sound of a vowel in 
an open, accented syllable? 

27. What is the difference in the sound 
of the first o in notion and in annotation? 
Explain. 

28. What is the usual effect of silent 
final e on the preceding vowel ? 

29. Why is the first vowel long in note, 
coat, and similar words? 

30. Is the sound of r before a vowel 
the same as the sound of ¢ after a vowel 
in the same syllable? Illustrate. 

31. What are the usual sounds of c 
and g before e, i, and y? Illustrate. 

32. What vowel digraphs have the 
same sound as a before //? Compare this 
sound with the sound of o in for. 

33. What is the usual sound of u after 
r, j, or 1 preceded by a consonant, in such 
words.as rule, June, and blue? 

34. What is the usual sound of a after 
w, wh, or qu? Give examples. 

35. What is the usual sound of o after 
w? 

36. How does a knowledge of pho- 
netics help in word recognition? 

37. What is the value of phonetics in 
pronunciation? 

38. What is the relation of phonetics 
to spelling? 

39. What is meant by articulation and 
enunciation? 

40. What is the value of phonetics in 
teaching English to non-English-speaking 
children or adults? 





FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


Vienna, Austria, in spite of its desperate 
economic conditions, has recently opened 
classes for hard-of-hearing school children. 
Are we not neglecting many duties? 





Among the provisions for auxiliary classes 
in Ontario schools, we note: y 

Speech Classes for children who suffer much 
from stammering, stuttering, and other marked 
speech defects. 

Lip-Reading Classes for children whose hear- 
ing is so poor that even when placed in a front 
seat they cannot hear enough to make satis- 
factory progress, or who may require to learn 
lip-reading on account of the danger that they 
may become absolutely deaf. 














ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PHONETICS* 


1 PHONETICS is the science of speech 
e« sounds; phonics means the same 
thing. Sometimes the terms are used in 
specific ways; for example, phonics to 
mean sounds in teaching normal children 
and phonetics the positions of the vocal 
organs in teaching the deaf. 

2. A phonogram is any character or 
group of characters used to represent a 
speech sound—a ay ou b m ch sh tch. 

3. A phonetic word is one that is pro- 
nounced as spelled—bid bide farm out 
call toil play meat. 

4. An unphonetic word is one whose 
spelling does not reveal its correct pro- 
nunciation—done give says said glove 
have. 

An analogical word is one, unphonetic 
in form, that can best be taught by com- 
parison with a known word of similar 
ending—gold cold child mild bread head 
find grind. 

5. About 85 per cent of the words and 
syllables in English are phonetic. 

6. There are 44 elementary sounds in 
English. 

7. A consonant sound is an obstructed 
sound. The vowel sound is the open, or 
unobstructed, sound. 

8. There are 25 consonant sounds and 
19 vowel sounds in English. 

9g. The consonant sounds are b p m w 
wh v f th (then) th (thin) dtlursz 
sjchzhshygkngh. The phono- 
grams that represent: these sounds are 
bedfghjkimnprstvwxrys 
sh ch tch ck ng th wh qu. 

10. The nineteen vowel sounds are as 
follows: a as in mat, mate, fast, car, and 
care; e in met and mete; i in pin and 
pine; o in not, note, and for; u in cut, 
cute, and curl; 00 in room and book; oi 
in oil; and ou in out. The phonograms 
that represent these sounds are a ei 0 u 
00 ot oy ou ow au aw y. (The long vowel 
digraphs are mentioned later.) 

11. The modified vowel sounds are the 
sounds in unaccented syllables, as a in 





* Copyright, 1920, by Ginn & Company. 
_ In these answers there is no attempt to go 
into detail, but enough is given in each case to 
make the point clear. If the questions and 
answers stimulate the interest in phonetics and 
lead to further study of the subject they will 
have served their purpose. 
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senate, o in annotation, etc. As a rule, 
vowels do not have their regular or nor- 
mal sounds except in accented syllables. 

12. Sounds are taught by imitation 
when the pupil listens and imitates what 
he hears; by position when the pupil is 
taught the position of the vocal organs 
for each sound and reproduces the posi- 
tion. Deaf children must be taught by 
position. Normal children may be taught 
by imitation or by position. 

13. A voiced consonant is one that is 
produced with voice, asbdguzmn 
lr. The vibration of the vocal cords is 
felt if the hand is placed on the throat. 
(A speech sound is voiced when the vocal 
cords ‘vibrate, producing a sound which 
is modified by the other organs of speech. 
When a speech sound is produced by the 
other organs of speech without any ac- 
tion of the vocal cords it is called a voice- 
less or breath sound.) 

14. A voiceless consonant is produced 
without voice, as pt k f s. No vibration 
is felt in the throat, but breath is felt if 
the back of the hand is held in front of 
the lips. 

15. A consonant is an obstructed sound. 
The obstruction is complete for an in- 
stant in the case of the stopped conso- 
nants—b p d t g and k. All other con- 
sonants are continuants—that is, the 
sound can be prolonged, as in s 2 m n 
lr, ete. 

16. The nasal consonants in English 
are the voiced consonants in which the 
sound passes through the nose instead 
of the mouth. There are three: m, n, 
and ng. 

17. In a diphthong two vowel sounds 
coalesce; in a vowel digraph two vowel 
letters are used to represent one sound. 
Oi in toil is a diphthong; ay in pay is a 
digraph. 

18. The diphthongs in English are oi, 
oy, ou, and ow (asin cow). (The sound 
of long # is also a diphthong and long a, 
long o, and long u are not simple sounds, 
but these facts should be ignored in teach- 
ing normal children.) 

19. The most common vowel digraphs 
in English are used to represent long 
vowel sounds, the first vowel having its 
long sound and the second being silent— 
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ai ay ee ea ie oa o¢ ow (as in bowl) ue. 
There are other vowel digraphs, as fol- 
lows: long 90 as in room, short 00 as in 
book, au as in haul, and aw as in law. 
Au and aw have the same sound as o in 
for or corn. ‘There are also vowel di- 
graphs in many unphonetic words that 
must be taught either as sight words or 
is analogical words, such as bread, head, 
friend, and says. Ew has the sound of 
long “ as in new. 

20. Two consonants used to represent 
a single consonant sound form a con- 
sonant digraph—sh ch th wh ck ng. In 
a trigraph there are three consonants, as 
in teh, 

21. For each sound there is a position 
of the vocal organs. In a word of three 
letters, like sat, there are three positions. 
By blend is meant the way the organs of 
speech pass from one position to another 
in pronouncing the word. The first posi- 
tion is for s; then the organs pass to the 
position for a, giving sa; and then to the 
position for t, giving sat. 

22. Written syllables are based largely 
on etymology. The rules are for the 
printer, the typist, or the writer. Spoken 
syllables are based upon euphony. Writ- 
ten syllables—/unt er; spoken syllables— 
hun ter. Written syllables are significant 
in spelling ; spoken syllables in oral read- 
ing. 

23. In the spoken syllable the conso- 
nant invariably goes with the following 
vowel for reasons of euphony. It is 
easier for the voice to pass from conso- 
nant to vowel than from vowel to conso- 
nant. To illustrate this, repeat ib ib ib ib 
as fast as possible. Note the change to 
bi bi bt. 

24. The short vowel sounds are most 
common in English and are most easily 
pronounced by normal English-speaking 
children. 

25. An open syllable is one that ends 
in a vowel, as both syllables in lady. 
A closed syllable ends in a consonant, as 
both syllables in ladder. ‘They are so 
named because the mouth is open when 
pronouncing a vowel and closed, or nearly 
so, when pronouncing a consonant. 

26. In an open, accented syllable the 
vowel is long—la dy, no tion. 

27. The first o in notion is long because 
it is in an open accented syllable. The 


first o in annotation has the modified long 
o sound because it is in an open, wunac- 
cented syllable. 

28. Silent final ¢ usually lengthens the 
preceding vowel, as in note, hide, and 
cape. 

29. Note, coat, and similar words origi- 
nally had two syllables, as both vowels 
were pronounced—uno te, coat like li on 
and real. The first vowel was then long 
because it was in an open, accented syl- 
lable. This long sound is retained, al- 
though the second syllable no longer ex- 
ists. 

30. R before a vowel in the same syl- 
lable is a consonant, as in rat. After a 
vowel in the same syllable, r combines 
with the vowel, making a kind of diph- 
thong, as in car. The sound of r varies 
considerably in different parts of the 
English-speaking world. 

31. Before e, i, and y the letter c has 
the sound of s, and g usually has the 
sound of j—cent, city, cycle, gentle, gin, 
gvpsum., 

32. A before / or /l has the same sound 
as au in haul or aw in law and o in for, 
in such words as ball, call, hall, talk, and 
salt. 

33. After r, 7, or 1 preceded by a conso- 
nant, # in such words as rule, June, and 
blue has the sound of long oo (rue, rue- 
ful, rude, jute, blew, flew, flue, etc.). 

34. A after w, wh, or qu usually has 
the sound of short o—was, watch, what, 
squash. In quart, quarter, and some 
other words in which qua is followed by 
r, a has the same sound as o in for. 

35. After w the letter o usually has 
the sound of short w—wont, won, wonted, 
wonder. When wo is followed by r, o 
has the sound of « in curl—word, work, 
world, worm, worse, etc. 

36. More than 85 per cent of the words 
and syllables in English are phonetic and 
can be recognized and pronounced by one 
who knows the elementary sounds and 
how to blend them. 

37. Pronunciation depends upon the 
elementary sounds, the blend, and the 
accent. ‘The study of phonetics gives 
both the sounds and the blend, while ac- 
cent is a factor only in words of two or 
more syllables. 

38. Unphonetic words like have and 
says must be taught as sight words. The 
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spelling of phonetic words containing 
vowel equivalents, such as meet and meat, 
must be taught in connection with the 
context. Most phonetic words like bid, 
then, play, etc., are spelled as they are 
pronounced. A knowledge of phonetics 
makes it clear when to use ch and tch, 
and there are other similar facts that are 
significant in spelling. (Ch is used in- 
itially, as in church, after a consonant, 
as in ranch, and after a long vowel, as 
in teach. Tch is used after a short vowel, 
as in catch. The exceptions are which, 
such, much, rich, and touch.) 

39. The sounds of the human voice 
blend to produce articulate speech and 
may be so uttered that the enunciation is 
distinct. For each sound there is a par- 


ticular position of the vocal organs, which 
is only momentary, and then the position 
changes for the succeeding sound. It is 
convenient to use articulation in a special 
sense to mean the way the organs of 
speech work together or articulate in pro- 
ducing the various speech sounds, If the 
organs of speech do not take the correct 
positions, the sounds produced are im- 
perfect. 

40. When a non-English-speaking per- 
son says dis for this, or vent for went, 
or makes any similar mistake, it means 
that his speech organs have taken an in- 
correct position. A knowledge of pho- 
netics will enable the teacher to correct 
the position of the speech organs and 
therefore the sound. 





INFECTIOUS DISEASES AND DEAFNESS 
By FRED DE LAND 


— COMPILATION of available 
statistics appears to indicate that the 
four principal causes that leave deafness 
in their trail or precede loss of hearing 
are scarlet fever, measles, syphilis, and 
unwise marriages. 

Of all diseases of childhood and in- 
fancy, scarlet fever is dreaded most, not 
only because of its intense malignaicy, 
but because, even in mild cases, itis un- 
usually infectious and is often accom- 
panied by grave complications. 

Though called a cold weather disease, 
because it is usually more prevalent dur- 
ing the winter and spring months, when 
children congregate together, yet many 
cases occur during the summer months. 
The opinion prevails that the younger 
the patient, the more likely the disease is 
to prove fatal. 

Many physicians believe that when a 
child complains of having a sore throat 
and of being “sick at the stomach,” and 
at the same time the child’s face is hot 
and feverish and the pulse is rapid or 
racing, the better plan is to isolate the 
child at once and call the family physi- 
cian. Under no circumstances should 
parents wait until the scarlet rash ap- 
pears, or foolishly assume that the child 
is not very sick, and that the expense of 





a physician’s visit can be avoided. The 
sooner a physician examines the patient, 
the milder the disease, whatever it may 
prove to be. Better a dozen false alarms 
than one day’s delay in possible cases of 
infectious diseases. 

When there is the slightest suspicion 
that the symptoms the child complains of 
are the danger signals of an infectious 
disease, the mother should not only keep 
the child away from other children, but 
it should be put to bed in a room in which 
it can remain during the long period it 
may have to be confined, say from six to 
eight weeks. During that period only 
the nurse, the physician, and the mother 
should be allowed to enter that room. 
If the physician finds that the child is 
threatened with scarlet fever or with 
measles, and local conditions permit, it 
may be deemed desirable to have the child 
removed at once to a hospital that is 
equipped to properly care for patients 
suffering from infectious diseases. 

If the child is not sent to a. hospital, 
then immediately after the child is put to 
bed all hangings and every unnecessary 
article of furniture should be removed 
from that room. Complete outfits of bed 
linen, three to six sets or more, should 
be provided, and thereafter, during the 
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child’s confinement, be kept separate 
from all other linen. Six or more easily- 
slipped-on night-gowns should also be 
included. 

Each day whatever soiled linen is re- 
moved should be at once placed in a dis- 
infecting solution the attending’physician 
will order and left to soak in the solution 
for an hour or two before being washed 
and ironed separately from all other 
linen or clothing. Often the disinfect- 
ing solution the physician will order is 
prepared by stirring six fluid ounces of 
strong carbolic acid in two gallons of hot 
water. At least a quart of carbolic acid 
should be purchased at once, for a quart 
is necessary in making a little less than 
thirteen gallons of the disinfecting solu- 
tion. Thus, several quarts may be re- 
quired before the danger from a convey- 
ance of the infection passes. Also hav- 
ing more than one pan, tub, or jar con- 
taining the disinfecting solution will he 
found useful. 

A separate set of dishes, spoons, cups, 
and glasses should also be provided for 
use by the sick child, and after each has 
been used it should be placed in the dis- 
infecting solution before being washed 
separately from all other dishes. 

Dozens of small pieces of old linen, 
about four or five inches square, should 
be prepared for use in wiping discharges 
from the child’s nose and mouth. After 
being used only once, these small squares 
of linen should be soaked in the disin- 
fecting solution and then burned. If a 
sufficient quantity of old linen is not 
available, a good quality of tissue paper 
may serve the same purpose, provided 
care is used, and that each piece of paper 
is used only once and then disinfected 
and burned. 

The child’s nurse should be provided 
with a number of loose washable gowns 
that she can slip on over the low-price 
washable dress and waist she may select 
to wear in the sick-room. Loose caps 
that completely cover the hair should be 
provided. While in the sick-room, the 
nurse should constantly wear the special 
gown and cap. Should the nurse decide 
to take a walk for the sake of her health, 
or if she leaves the sick-room for other 
purposes, cap and gown and dress and 
waist should be removed and a clean and 


disinfected street garment donned. If 
the garments that are removed are soiled 
from contact with the patient, even in 
the slightest manner, they should be 
placed in the disinfecting solution before 
being washed. Any one who may sub- 
stitute for the nurse during her absence 
from the room must be governed by 
the same rules. 

Special containers of the disinfecting 
solution should be provided for nurse 
and physician to place their hands in 
after each handling of the patient. The 
hands should then be scrubbed in hot 
soap-suds. 

All discharges from the patient’s kid- 
neys and bowels should be passed into a 
bed-pan containing a little disinfecting 
solution. As soon as the pan is removed 
from the bed, sufficient solution should 
be added to completely cover the dis- 
charges. If the house has sewage con- 
nections, the disinfected contents of the 
bed-pan can be carefully emptied into the 
water-closet. If there are no sewage 
connections, then each disinfected dis- 
charge should be buried in the ground to 
a depth of twelve or more inches, at a 
point some distance from the house and 
from the source of any water-supply, 
and so thoroughly covered that neither 
chickens nor flies can gain access to the 
discharges. 

As a rule, plenty of fresh air is ad- 
visable. The windows should be com- 
pletely screened, and, if necessary, a 
screen-door should be provided. If a 
fly or other insect enter the room, it must 
be killed without delay. Thus a fly- 
swatter should be provided for use by the 
nurse. 

That the necessary hot water may 
always be available, a gas or an oil stove 
might be placed in an adjoining small 
room having entrance into the patient’s 
room. ‘This small room can also be used 
as a retiring and disrobing room for the 
nurse. But the same rigid rules must apply 
to this room as to the room occupied by 
the patient. Before it is placed in charge 
of the nurse, all hangings and every un- 
necessary article of furniture, books, etc., 
should be removed. 

Occasionally a family will be found 
who do not believe in calling a physician 
or even in enforcing rigid isolation. The 
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fallacious belief is held that the only 
action necessary is to anoint the child’s 
body with oil and offer earnest prayers 
for its recovery. If the health authori- 
ties interfere, the parent may attempt to 
thwart reasonable sanitation measures by 
strong declarations of their “religious 
rights.” But experience has shown, in 
ways other than through unanswered 
prayer, that there is a vast difference be- 
tween the really righteous man and the 
self-opinionated bigot. An honest man 
will find a joy in being righteous in a 
civic Or communal sense as well as in a 
spiritual sense. 

Admitting that the words of the apostle 
may be construed to mean that anoint- 
ing, prayer, and the laying on of hands 
are all that appeared necessary in apos- 
tolic times, yet let it be remembered that 
the Master’s commands were not only 
that we should treat others as we should 
like to have others treat us, but that we 
should yield obedience to all reasonable 
laws. 

The writer is in full sympathy with a 
belief in the power of proper prayer, and 
with the following-described form of 
“divine healing.” An eminent surgeon, 
who has won so high a reputation for 
successful operations that he is often 
called to other cities to perform difficult 
operations, believes in the reasonable use 
of prayer, and knows how to present a 
sensible petition to our Heavenly Father. 
His prayers are helpful, are inspiring to 
his hearers; yet it is his invariable rule 
to carefully supervise the proper pre- 
paration of every detail along modern 
surgical lines before the operation com- 
mences. Not only is each instrument 
and each utensil selected for use carefully 
examined and seen to be properly steril- 
ized, but every possible emergency that 
may arise is anticipated and provided 
for. Nothing is left to luck or chance, 
not even the uniforms or outer garments 
worn by his assistants. When every- 
thing is prepared to this surgeon’s satis- 
faction, the patient is placed on the oper- 
ating table, a brief prayer is offered for 
the -patient’s recovery and for Divine 
guidance of the surgeon’s skill, the 
anesthetic is administered, and the opera- 
tion performed. 


This digression from the subject is 
presented in the hope, should an infec- 
tious disease appear in a family willing 
to rely on the efficacy of prayer, anoint- 
ing, and the laying on of hands, that the 
ruling member of that family may per- 
ceive that the time for prayer and the 
laying on of hands is after the child has 
been isolated and a physician called or 
the health authorities notified. As ignor- 
ance of the law does not condone crime, 
so ignorance—or willful disobedience— 
of the health rules of a municipality is a 
poor excuse for permitting a dangerous 
infectious disease to get a foothold. 

It is well to show respect to religious 
beliefs only so long as the practice of 
those beliefs do not prove a menace to 
the community. In any event, the mem- 
bers of a religious denomination should 
not forget that unity in belief never has 
existed among “Christians”; for the 
Master said, “And other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold.” Why should 
the health of those other sheep be placed 
in peril unnecessarily? 

Only those parents who have had to 
attend a child afflicted with malignant 
scarlet fever can fully appreciate how 
many hours of watching, work, and 
worry might have been rendered un- 
necessary had the first case of the infec- 
tious disease occurring in the community 
been properly diagnosed, isolated, the 
residence placarded, and a strict quaran- 
tine enforced. 

If there are other children in the 
family where one member is ill with an 
infectious disease, then the physician 
should determine each day whether those 
other children are carrying germs of the 
infectious disease in the discharge from 
the throat and nose. Here is where the 
old adage proves true, that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

In cases of scarlet fever, the hearing 
is often lost through an extension of the 
severe inflammation in the throat to the 
mechanism of the inner ear. Thus, the 
more quickly the inflammation is under 
control, the less likely the mechanism of 
hearing will be affected. 





Mr. Samuel Putnam Avery, a valued member 
of the American Associ+tion, died recently at 
his home in Hartford, Conn. 








THE LECTURE-PHONE INTRODUCED 
By LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


S° FAVORABLY was I impressed by the 
service rendered to the hard of hear- 
ing abroad by the employment of the 
“multiphone” in meetings and lectures, 
that on my return to this country I de- 
cided to give it a trial here. The art of 
lip-reading, which finds its greatest use- 
fulness in_ face-to-face conversation, 
splendid as it there is, enables but a small 
number of persons to follow public lec- 
tures, from which the hard of hearing 
and deafened, on the whole, have been 
and still are almost entirely shut out; 
consequently, the lecture-phone cannot be 
denied its place in aiding these people to 
keep abreast of current thought, in con- 
tinuing or widening their education. 

With these points in view, I approached 
the Director of Public Evening Schools 
of our local Board of Education and laid 
the matter before him. The city of New 
York is fortunate in having a man at the 
head of its Evening School work whose 
never-failing interest, patience, and kind- 
liness, whose keen judgment of men and 
affairs, have earned for him a reputation 
and place such as is not accorded to 
many. With that broad-minded under- 
standing typical of him, a pupil and I 
were at once given a hearing, and re- 
ceived permission to begin to organize 
the work of holding lectures to the hard 
of hearing, as well as to have a class- 
room in Evening School 93, corner of 
93d Street and Amsterdam Avenue, 
equipped with lecture-phones. Mrs. I. 
Gottlieb has also aided in this work. 

The Dictograph Products Corporation 
of our city was called upon and interested 
in constructing the lecture-phone. The 
wires of the apparatus were laid under 
the desk on the floor of room 316 and 
covered up so neatly that the casual 
visitor to the room during the day, except 
for the receiver standing on the teacher’s 
desk, cannot notice any difference. The 
ear-pieces, with sound regulating device, 
are removed and locked up during the 
week and adjusted before the lecture 
begins. 

In the matter of lectures, we were like- 
wise fortunate in getting the whole- 


hearted co-operation of the Director of 
Lectures of the Board of Education. The 
subjects that were presented at the first 
two lectures were travelogues on France 
and Russia ; the third was on “Armistice,” 
and so splendidly rendered by Major 
Colman D. Frank that the audience, 
literally “‘all ears,” listened on the wires 
to the events leading up to the ending of 
the great war with much enthusiasm and 
insisted on hearing the entire account, al- 
though it was long past the closing hour 
of the school. The lectures will be 
given in this building every Thursday 
evening at 8 o’clock. With the growth 
and development of the venture, there 
will be a well prepared program, intro- 
ducing branches of science, art, music, 
current events, etc. If funds are avail- 
able for a stereopticon machine, the 
lectures are to be illustrated by slides. 
The undertaking is still in its infant 
stage, but it has great possibilities, and 
it is hoped that the good work thus begun 
will spread over the whole country, 
bringing to the hard of hearing the glad 
tidings of renewed participation in the 
affairs of the world and their fellow- 
men. 





THE MEMORIAL FUND GROWS 


Last month we announced the estab- 
lishment, through the generosity of Dr. 
Harris Taylor, President of our Associa- 
tion, of a permanent endowment Me- 
morial Fund. 

This month it is our great pleasure to 
report an additional gift of $1,000, be- 
stowed “in memory of William John ITI, 
because ‘Lady Telephone’ knows that he, 
too, would have loved the little children 
who are deaf.” 

The generous donor wishes the man- 
agement at the Volta Bureau to use the 
income from this fund so as to reach and 
help the largest possible number of deaf 
children. This will be done to the best 
of our ability, and an account of the 
action taken will be presented in a later 
issue of THE VoiTa REVIEW. 
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ARE YOU ONE OF THESE? 
By GRACE IRENE CARROLL 


Brewer is a sense of impotent despair 
which takes possession of the victim 
of a gradually increasing deafness, as of 
something unalterable, inevitable, un- 
escapable—a murky cloud slowly and 
surely settling down to obscure the light 
of life; and even though a cheerfully 
optimistic temperament vainly seeks to 
dissipate the gloom of the impending 
doom of total deafness by rising above it 
in spirit, there are people who uncon- 
sciously defeat the effort and drag one 
down continually by their lack of under- 
standing. Look over the following list 
and see if you are one of the endless host 
of careless, unfeeling, indifferent, un- 
thinking, cruel ones who are rendering 
some deaf sufferer’s cross the more heavy 
for him by your thoughtlessness. People 
are not, perhaps, intentionally unkind, 
but the deaf as a class are sensitive folks, 
and there are many little ways in which 
others “rub it in,” evoke the inward 
bitterness, by some inadvertent reminder 
that to be deaf is to be not as others are, 
but stigmatized, as it were. 

First, and least worth consideration, 
there are the selfish, impatient people, 
who are annoyed because the deaf one is 
slow at grasping the sense of what is 
said, who do not like to repeat or reiter- 
ate, who will not take the trouble to 
make themselves understood, but shrug 
their shoulders and turn away with a 
sotto voce, “Oh, he is so deaf,” which 
perhaps the unfortunate deaf one, who 
misses what he wants to hear, by some 
perverse fate will manage to catch. It 
wounds, but one gets callous to these un- 
feeling people and learns in time to re- 
gard them with a philosophical indiffer- 
ence. 

Then there are the people who raise 
the cloud of despair afresh by some ill- 
judged -expression of commiseration. 
“Why, it is too bad that you are so deaf,” 
they will say, perhaps. “Can’t you have 
something done? Why don’t you go to 
a specialist ?” &c., &c. Or perhaps there 
follow endless recommendations of this 
or that doctor or treatment, when you 
have tried ear-drums, ear-phones, doctors, 





specialists, chiropractic, electricity — in 
short, run the whole gamut of fads and 
devices for the deaf until you are tired 
and sick of the whole program and 
weary of the expense and of the endless 
verdict, “No help from this.” I have 
been through the entire experience, and 
it is very wearying to have to recite it 
regularly for each new sympathizer, who 
is too obtuse, as a rule, to be made to 
understand the situation by any means 
short of putting him through the trial 
personally. Commiseration, while it is 
meant kindly, is ill-judged, because it 
hurts without helping. 

Then there is a class of unfeeling peo- 
ple who only find deafness in another 
funny. Most hard-of-hearing people 
have the unfortunate knack of getting 
very near the mark of what was said 
without actually hitting the bull’s-eye, 
and the result is undoubtedly often amus- 
ing. The mistakes of the deaf frequently 
call forth mirth. When there is a frank 
laugh, in which one can unaffectedly join, 
it is not so bad; but the covert smiles 
cut to the quick. 

Not long ago a friend who has a new 
dog, which she has named “Mufti,” 
joined a group among whom I happened 
to be standing. The young lady was but 
recently returned. from abroad, where she 
did Red Cross work, and the word had 
been picked up somewhere while away. 
She thought it “cute.” I unwisely in- 
quired the meaning of the term, and she 
replied that it was used to designate “in 
civilian attire”; whereupon I exclaimed, 
“Insufficient attire! Why, poor dog! 
get him a wider collar,” and of course 
there was a hearty laugh at my expense. 

There are many very trying people 
who mouth at you, making the most 
grotesque conversational efforts imagin- 
able. They do not raise their voices, but 
they grimace and distort their features in 
the most ludicrous manner in their at- 
tempt to make what they wish to say 
plain. If they could be made to realize 
it, they only make it much more difficult 
for the deaf one to comprehend than if 
they talked naturally. Their fancy that 
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mouthing their words makes them any 
more intelligible is an entirely mis- 
taken one. Even worse are the folks, 
and they are legion, who think that be- 
cause you are deaf you are likewise 
feeble-minded. They reduce their few 
phrases to the last attenuation of sim- 
plicity in order that you may get the 
sense. It is not always easy to feel toler- 
ant or amused; one’s pride of intellect is 
prone to take umbrage and rise in an in- 
ward rebellion, and it is difficult not to 
show impatience or even discourtesy. 
They mean kindly, doubtless, but one 
can’t help feeling that being deaf does 
not necessarily mean that one is a fool, 
and that though you may be slow of com- 
prehension at times, you are not exactly 
a simpleton. 

The opposite extreme of this class are 
those who think that they must shout at 
you. Now, it -is seldom pleasant to be 
rendered conspicuous, and not one per- 
son in ten is able to gauge the exact 
degree of your ability or inability to 
hear; so that ofttimes a person will raise 
his voice to an unnecessary pitch, thereby 
giving all the world within compass the 
benefit of what he says, in his kind, but 
mistaken,, endeavor to make himself 
audible. It’s a bit unpleasant. 

Most deaf people have acquired the art 
of being good guessers, and can carry on 
a conversation with a certain amount of 
bluff, simply by getting an occasional 
clue to follow and supplying the de- 
ficiency with comprehending nods and 
smiles. I am one of these. I can man- 
age to bluff through pretty well, despite 
my being a poor lip-reader. 

Recently a lady of extreme refinement 
and low voice, who was unaware of my 
limitation, was conversing with me, and 
I was feeling serene in my success at 
catching enough of what she was saying 
to get along. with some little bluffing, 
when an acquaintance, a man with a great 
big stentorian voice, saw us, and fancy- 
ing I was in a predicament out of which 
he might help me, approached and, 
ascending to the top notch of his trumpet, 
asked me, “Can you hear her?” at which 
the lady, in some surprise, kindly in- 
quire if I were hard of hearing, and I, 
amid blushes and confusion, had to admit 
that I was. This same man embarrassed 
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me each time that we met by insisting 
on shouting, although I repeatedly told 
him that I could understand readily if he 
spoke a little lower. 

Not the least of the trials of being deaf 
is the oppressive dread of boring people, 
although, let me admit, there are few who 
are really rude enough to let it be seen 
that they are bored, even if they should 
be. And there is the ever-present fear 
that you may tire your unselfish friends, 
or prove a damper to free and joyous 
converse among those who feel for you. 
Richard Burton has a beautiful little 
poem, entitled “Of One Afflicted with 
Deafness,” which bears upon this theme. 
Let me quote it: 


“She moves about the house with meek content, 
Her face is like a psalm from other years; 
She only guesses half of what is meant, 
But hides her impotence, her natural tears. 


Whenso we gather close for jest or tale 
She shuns the circle, lest it fret our mood 

To raise our voices till our joyance fail; 
She sits apart in patient quietude. 


And though we try to make her lot more bright, 
To set her in our midst and show her love 
(For she is lovesome), yet few glimpse aright 

Her desolation and the cross thereof.” 


But let us turn the tapestry. If there 
are regrettably many cold, unfeeling, in- 
different, and thoughtless people with 
whom we have to deal, there are, never- 
theless, many kind ones, who are fine. 
enough to understand. Among my ac- 
quaintances is a gentleman who is ex- 
tremely hard of hearing, and who, being 
also inordinately sensitive, feels the handi- 
cap sorely. He dislikes to use an ear- 
phone, not because of any false pride, 
but because he says it has a tendency to 
get fastened to him, and the more that 
he uses it the more he must; also, he 
fancies that it gives him a sense of dis- 
comfort, a stuffy feeling in his head, and 
that after he lays it aside there is a dis- 
agreeable singing in his ears. Besides 
this, he feels that it holds him down in 
his effort to rise mentally above his 
limitation. He has a most devoted and 
unselfish wife, who brings her love for 
him to bear upon the situation and en- 
deavors to shield him from even thinking 
that he is deaf. Her loyalty prompts 
her to protect him constantly from the 
simple hurt of his imperfection, and she 
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is every instant on the alert to be earscompensations of deafness. 


for him, in order that he may not be 
sorrowfully reminded, even by a thought 
of his limitation. The use of a phone 
would relieve her greatly, but knowing 
his distaste for it, she never speaks of it 
or refers to it, trying her best to make 
him hear without giving him a sense that 
it is effort on her part or tires her. 
When he is inclined to feel reduced to 
an inexorable subjection to fate, she is 
unfailing in her cheerfulness and opti- 
mism, assuring him he is no worse than 
a year ago, or even two years ago. She 
never carries the silent, subconscious 
atmosphere of discouragement, which so 
often is the paralyzing attitude of our 
friends and relatives toward us and 
which we find it so hard to surmount. 
As a consequence he never feels any 
restraint with her or others, or has any 
fear that he is inflicting himself on her 
generosity, all because she brings LOVE 
to bear on the situation. 

It is not, alas, the lot of many of us 
to have at hand a friend of this type. 
Most of us have to stagger along as best 
“we can under our handicap; but, never- 
theless, this is the ideal attitude toward 
the deaf. Can you emulate it or approxi- 
mate it? With many the cloud is set- 
tling faster and faster, and at last there 
comes a time when the gloom of de- 
pression almost obscures the light of life. 
Do not add to the weight of the cross. 
Do not register yourself as one of the 
impatient, thoughtless, callously indiffer- 
ent or intolerant ones. Try to feel for 
the affliction that largeness of sympathy 
which understands. 

I have had people say to me that if they 
were given a choice between being deaf 
and being blind, they would prefer to be 
blind. But this surely shows a lack of 
serious consideration of the subject. The 
deaf can still get about, all the wonderful 
beauties of nature are still theirs to en- 
joy, and there is the world of books. 
Here are friends who are never cold, 
indifferent, rude, impatient, thoughtless, 
careless, or unkind, better minds with 
whom we may hold friendly converse in 
the pages of their writings. Emerson 
says, “A certain compensation balances 
every gift and every defect. For every- 
thing you have missed, you have gained 
something else.” Here is one of the 





It we are 
deprived of the pleasure of free social 
intercourse with the world, we may still 
find our friends in books. Mine greet 
me familiarly from my shelves at all 
times—John Fiske, Carlyle, Plato, Emer- 
son, Howells, Stevenson, and many 
more—and their pages are a never-failing 
substitute for the deprivations of deaf- 
ness. I am never lonely. 

Deafness is discipline. Being deprived 
of physical hearing, we are likely to dis- 
cover that there is a spiritual hearing, a 
finer ear. Instead of listening outwardly, 
we learn to listen inwardly. The institu- 
tions grow sharper and the sensibilities 
become refined in a way that would never 
be possible except for the deprivation 
and discipline of deafness. So let us look 
about us and find our compensations, and 
not feel too greatly the inability of the 
world to understand and sympathize. Let 
us continue to try to lift the cloud in 
spite of all discouragements. 





“Her Vorce 1s Like A Foc-Horn,” was 
the comment of a friend about a charming 
deaf woman—not a word of her wonder- 
ful lip-reading that made conversation 
with her so easy, not a word about her 
lovely personality, largely lost because of 
the prejudice aroused by her harsh voice. 
If that woman but knew it, she could re- 
gain a full pleasant voice in a few weeks 
in the Voice Department of the Pacific 
Coast School of Lip-Reading. This 
school is equipped primarily to meet 
every requirement of the deaf and hard 
of hearing, the lip-reading department 
being especially well known for its results 
in teaching the understanding of speech 
by sight, and the voice department cor- 
récting the dead, harsh “deaf voices.” 

Lately, through the voice department, 
the school is extending its services to the 
hearing, quickly remedying all voice de- 
fects and giving especial attention to the 
mannerisms of public speakers. The 
method embraces lip-reading principles 
and is absolutely unique. Both depart- 
ments offer splendid normal courses, and 
the lip-reading department holds a public 
class Tuesdays at 11 a. m., to which all 
lip-readers and those interested in work 
for the hard of hearing are welcome.— 
From a San Francisco newspaper. 








SYNONYMS FOR LIP-READING PRACTICE 


T= EXERCISE has been given in the 
following way: ‘The sentences, writ- 
ten on slips of paper, are given to the 
class members, the teacher keeping one 
of each group for herself. She then 
reads one of the sentences held by her- 
self, and the students in turn read the 
corresponding sentences. 

1. I told her to stop. I asked her to 
cease. I requested her to quit. 

2. He has gone. He has departed. He 
has left. 

3. The policeman chased the thief. 
The policeman pursued the robber. The 
policeman followed the burglar. 

4. He refused to go. He declined to 
leave. He would not go. 

5. They raised the house. ‘They ele- 
vated the building. They lifted the 
house. 

6. Do you uphold his claim? Do you 
support his. demand? Do you defend his 
request ? 

7. | was bewildered. I was confused. 

8. Did she aid you? Did she help you? 
Did she assist you? 

9g. I want that. I desire that. I covet 
that. I long for that. I wish for that. 

10. They live in that house. They 
reside in that building. They occupy that 
dwelling. That is their residence. 

11. Do not let the child do that. Don’t 
allow the child to do that. 

12. The child was hidden behind the 
tree. The child was concealed behind 
the tree. The child was out of sight be- 
hind the tree. 

13. Please pardon me. 
me. Please excuse me. 

14. They appeared around the corner. 
They came into view around the corner. 

15. He has absolute authority. He has 
supreme authority. He has unlimited 
authority. He has unconditional author- 
ity. 

16. He is a lazy person. He is an idle 
person. He does not like to work. 

17. This is an old house. This is an 
ancient building. This is an aged resi- 
dence. This is an antiquated dwelling. 

18. I do not agree with you. I dis- 
agree with you. My opinion differs from 
yours. 

19. These books are similar. 


Please forgive 


These 
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books are alike. These books are just 
the same. 

20. I intend to stay here. I propose 
to stay here. It is my intention to re- 
main here. 

21. The soldier was 
soldier was courageous. 
showed courage. 

22. I had no knowledge of the affair. 
I did not know about the affair. I was 
unaware of the affair. 

23. He is not polite. He is rude. 
is not courteous. He is impolite. 

24. They were married. They were 
wedded. They were joined in wedlock. 

25. | am opposed to that. I am 
against that. I do not approve of that. 

26. He is rich. He is wealthy. He is 
not poor. He has much money. 

27. That is impossible. That is not 
possible. That cannot be done. 

28. We see them frequently. 
them often. 

29. I was annoyed about the matter. 
I was troubled about the affair. I was 
worried about the business. 

30. The door was shut. The door was 
closed. The door was not open. 

31. The letter was brief. The letter 
was short. The letter was not long. 

32. That is wrong. That is a mistake. 
That is not right. 

33. I was surprised. 
I was astonished. 

34. Go at once. 
now. 


brave. The 
The soldier 


He 


We see 


I was amazed. 


Go immediately. Go 





PUBLIC-SCHOOL WORK IN LYNN 
LIP-READING 


Defective hearing in children is at once 
an individual calamity and a public bur- 
den. Such pupils misunderstand their 
associates and are in turn misunderstood, 
standing more or less. apart from the 
valuable “living together” of the school. 
They usually make slow progress, fre- 
quently repeating a year, until, discour- 
aged, they drop out of school as early 
as possible. Something over sixty such 
pupils were located in the several schools, 
and on April 21 classes in lip-reading 
were organized in five different buildings, 
54 pupils being actually enrolled. Miss 











THE TOLEDO 


Caroline F. Kimball was elected a full- 
time teacher in charge of this work, visit- 
ing the small groups in the several build- 
ings in succession. Having been a grade 
teacher, she also understands school needs 
and has been able to co-ordinate her work 
most happily with the regular school 
studies. 

Grateful and enthusiastic testimony 
has come from parents and teachers to 
the “wonderful improvement.” From 
watching the lips of the speakers at home, 
in school, and at play, these pupils learn 
to understand fully where formerly they 
did not. It is hard for us to realize what 
a new world is thus opened to them. 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


Considering the wonderful start made 
in the correction of stammering and stut- 
tering, it is a misfortune that this work 
has not been carried forward as we 
hoped. One of the early uses of an in- 
creased revenue for the schools should 
be the active revival of these classes.— 
Annual Report of the School Department, 
Lynn, Mass. 





TOLEDO CLUB-HOUSE OPENED 


Being deaf has its compensations, if 
one may judge by the new club-house 
formally opened Tuesday by the League 
of the Hard of Hearing, at 1957 Frank- 
lin Avenue. 

The League has grown so rapidly and 
the scope of its activities has spread so 
phenomenally that it is hard to believe 
that only a year ago the movement was 
started. A few people with vision to 
realize that deaf people do not need pity 
or aid, but sympathetic friendship, to 
break down the isolation which sur- 
rounds them, met to form the League. 
They secured for a meeting place a tiny 
apartment of three rooms at 1957 Frank- 
lin Avenue. ‘Today they have opened 
to all deaf people, whether or not mem- 
bers of the League, the privileges of their 
large club-house of 13 rooms. 

The building is an old-fashioned brick 
house, which has been divided into 
several apartments, so that it is possible 
for the League to maintain quarters on 
the first floor and secure revenue for 
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several small apartments, which are 
rented. 

The League numbers more than 100 
members, and Tuesday at the house- 
warming nearly 250 people called during 
the afternoon and evening. At 3 p. m. 
Dr. Max Goldstein, of St. Louis, spoke 
on the possibilities of helpfulness which 
were open to the League. 

The League maintains an employment 
bureau to assist deafened people to find 
work which they can do, since their 
physical handicap closes many avenues 
of occupation. Classes in lip-reading are 
a big feature, although it is not necessary 
to study lip-reading in order to belong to 
the League. 

The atmosphere of genial friendliness 
and comradeship which pervades the 
League home and the spirit of helpful- 
ness in a great work being accomplished 
impress the casual visitor. In these busy 
days, when selfishness seems to crowd 
out the extra kind deeds, it is inspiring 
to find a group of people who forget 
their own handicaps in their eagerness to 
do good to others—Toledo Blade. 





NEW ACOUSTICON EQUIPMENT 


The new acousticon case has been set in 
place by Mr. Wayland, and looks very nice 
indeed. When it is finished it will be exactly 
like what Miss Van Ingen has been wishing for. 
It is so arranged that the twelve instruments 
can be locked up, away from inquisitive little 
fingers, and from the dust. There are twelve 
fine instruments in the case, so that in every 
class each child may have one to use. Besides 
these instruments there are others that the 
pupils who are doing especially good aural 
work are allowed to carry from class to class, 
thus getting practise in the art of learning to 
hear.—Rochester Advocate. 





The lip-reading class, taught by Miss Mary 
Woodrow at Evening Public School No. 15, 
Brooklyn, New York, numbers 42 in member- - 
ship, and now day-school classes for hard-of- 
hearing children are being planned. It is earn- 
estly hoped that this work will spread to many. 
cities. 

Miss Woodrow writes: “The teachers are so 
anxious that the children should have it (lip- 
reading) that they have offered to pay me if 
the Board of Education will not. We have had 
most helpful letters from Miss Kimball, who is 
doing this work in the schools of Lynn, Mass. 
And now I take up an old Vorra Review and 
find that they have been doing it in Rochester 
since 1917. We are progressing, though slowly.” 
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HOW SHOULD MY ADVERTISE- 
MENT BE WORDED? 


Often the question comes from teachers 
of lip-reading: How best can I word my 
advertisement? It is a difficult question 
to answer. Formerly a plain announce- 
ment of the fact that lessons in lip-read- 
ing were given sufficed, but now many 
schools include voice training and normal 
training. Many advertisers, too, are also 
engaged in promoting welfare work, 
either in the form of guild, league, or 
club, or in free evening classes. 

Progressive change marks the growth 
in the profession and the art during the 
past five years, and the teacher of lip- 
reading is fast becoming an important 
factor in promoting communal welfare ; 
while the outlook indicates that in future 
she will become a still greater benefactor 
to handicapped humanity. It is worth 
while to study every new advertisement 
that appears, for the advertising pages 
are an essential part of the record of the 
growth of the profession of the art of 
teaching lip-reading to the adult hard of 
hearing and of the unselfish efforts to 
alleviate the trials that follow in the trail 
of loss of hearing. Take, for instance, 
the announcements of the Kinzie School 
during the past few months, and, espe- 
cially, the admirable wording of the ad- 
vertisement in the December number, a 
brief message that has won high com- 
mendation in many places; or take the 
advertisement of Mrs. Reed, of Detroit, 
in this number. All these possess his- 
torical as well as current value. 





WHO MAY MARRY? 


The old question, “Who may and who 
may not marry?” is being brought to the 
attention of the public again, it appears. 
The first of three articles on this subject 
by Mr. Fred De Land, Editor of THE 
VoitaA Review, has appeared in the 
Silent Worker. It deserves careful pe- 
rusal by thoughtful students of heredi- 
tary transmission. Scientific investiga- 
tion has established the fact that the deaf 
population is increasing to a noticeable 
extent, and some of this increase is due 
to the intermarriage of the deaf them- 
selves—those who may have inherited 


the latent characteristics of deafness as 
resulting from consanguineous marriages 
in the past. 

Consanguineous marriages, the union 
of near relatives—cousins, etc——are re- 
sponsible for a large percentage of the 
deaf boys and girls in our schools. This 
is no longer a question of doubt, and the 
National Association of the Deaf is on 
record as discouraging unions among the 
deaf, just as such marriages should be 
discouraged among the hearing. Heredi- 
tary taint runs among the deaf as it does 
among the hearing; hence some mar- 
riages of the deaf result in deaf off 
spring. 

It is suggested that a movement be 
started to gather reliable up-to-date sta- 
tistics on the result of marriages of the 
deaf as a means of protection of their 
marriage rights and to forestall any un- 
wise legislative action that might be at- 
tempted. It is wise to be prepared for 
possible contingencies—Western Penn- 
sylvanian. 


———— 


AURAL INSTRUCTION IN OUR 
SCHOOL 


Aural instruction has been added to 
our complex methods of instruction. This 
does not mean that we have not had aural 
instruction in previous years. We have, 
but it was carried on in rather a desul- 
tory way, without strongly purposeful 
ends or systematization. 

All available experience of others with 
our own limited knowledge of procedure 
has now been developed into a workable 
basis, and the work is being carried on in 
a systematic manner. 

Last spring we had the Globe Phone 
Co., of Reading, Mass., construct a multi- 
tube as a part of this special work. A 
picture of this instrument will be found 
in the company’s advertisement on page 
H, in the October number of THE Vora 
Review. ‘The utility of this special de- 
vice in our work is being carefully re- 
corded. We are also working out an 
adjustment to the phonograph suitable to 
our purposes. Dr. Max A. Goldstein has 
promised that his monograph will appear 
in THE Vota REVIEW soon, and a series 
of charts that are to be used in’ con- 
junction with a description of his acoustic 
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method will also be sent us. Dr. Gold- 
stein is also at work on a modified har- 
monium for acoustic work. When it is 
perfected and put on the market, we hope 
to order one at once. 

Miss Mary Scott Moore, a talented and 
experienced musician, has charge of this 
department, under the direct supervision 
of Mrs. S. M. Moore, our supervising 
teacher. 

This work must be considered and 
viewed as in its experimental state, but 
we are working with a sincerity of pur- 
pose and intelligence as to be hopeful of 
beneficial results—7The Florida School 
Herald. 


PROGRESS IN VIRGINIA 


“Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
board that signs should not be used in 
any of the class-rooms of the school, 
but that manual spelling shall replace 
signs as a method of instruction in the 
manual classes, supplemented by black- 
board work; and manual spelling shall 
be used instead of signs outside of the 
class-rooms, wherever possible.” 

The above resolution was adopted by 
unanimous vote by the Board of Visitors 
at the regular meeting at the school, 
September 18, 1920. ‘This action is in 
line with the policy and practise of the 
best schools in America, and will meet 
with the approval and support of our 
faculty. The whole intent of the resolu- 
tion is to encourage in every way possible 
the use of English by the pupils as well 
as the teachers. In the oral classes the 
pupils get continued drill! in the use of 
English through speech. This resolution 
will result in the increased use of Eng- 
lish by all pupils in the manual classes as 
well. A conscientious effort will there- 
fore be made by every teacher to see that 
the use of signs is discontinued entirely 
in the class-room.—Virginia Guide. 


“Tue Vota Review is a splendid magazine, 
and you are to be congratulated. It veritably 
breathes the spirit of helpfulness and good 
cheer. How do you give it the friendly atmos- 
phere? Is it because there is a common bond 
of sympathy between the writers and readers? 

I am glad that I now know the Review, and 
read it with keen pleasure.—-From the letter of 
a subscriber. 


LETTERS FROM CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


TREASURE-HUNTING 


The following letter about deafness is called 
forth by. the Listener’s disquisition on noises: 


DEAR LISTENER: 

Having read with interest your notes on 
noise, September 11, 1920, I am moved to speak 
to you of those who live in a quiet world. [ 
am deaf, though to speak more properly I am 
hard of hearing, for there are»sounds I can 
hear, and the deaf hear not at all. Now a per- 
son sufficiently hard of hearing lives in a very 
quiet world, and such is the perversity _of 
human nature that those who hear want qutet, 
and those who, being deaf, have the quiet, think 
their loss irreparable. 

I should like to speak of three compensations 
to the hard of hearing. Of course, our hearing 
friends thoughtlessly tell us, “Oh, you are lucky 
not to hear the racket.” We do not think so, 
nor do we thank them for the remark. 

Now, at one time we had a rooster. He 
would cry lustily at very early dawn. The 
noise disturbed one of our neighbors, so the 
rooster was doomed nightly to sit in a barrel in 
the cellar, that the neighbor might have quiet. 
One night the barrel performance was forgot- 
ten and the irate neighbor bore down on her 
hard-of-hearing friend in an unfriendly man- 
ner. The rejoinder was, “You ought to be 
thankful you can hear a rooster crow. I’d give 
$500 to hear him crow every morning.” 

Naturally most hard-of-hearing people think 
they are missing a great deal, and they are. 
People are social, and deafness makes one feel 
apart from hearing people, especially when the 
handicap comes on in later life. The compen- 
sations are not in being thankful we cannot 
hear the jarring sounds of life, but in overcom- 
ing our handicap. First there is lip-reading, a 
substitute for hearing, and there are schools 
for lip-reading in most of the large cities. 
Then there are speech-reading guilds for the 
hard of hearing and those interested in the 
deaf in many cities. There is a chance for 
social life and study among most delightful 
people in both the school and the guild, where 
courage and new life are born of the compan- 
ionship, And, lastly, there is THe Vora’ Re- 
VIEW, a magazine for the hard of hearing and 
those interested in the deaf. If only some one 
had told me of these helps at the beginning of 
my deafness, I might have gone treasure-hunt- 
ing so much sooner. M. F. B. 

—Boston Transcript. 


SPEECH AND LIP-READING FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN 


(This item and the two letters which follow 
are from the Toronto Globe.) 


Anxious to keep their children out of the 
class commonly regarded as dumb, a deputa- 
tion of parents of children attending the On- 
tario School for the Deaf, at Belleville, yester- 
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day visited Hon, R. H. Grant, Minister of 
Education, to urge the adoption of methods to 
further the teaching of speech and lip-reading. 
They asked that the use of signs be eliminated 
as much as possible and lip-reading be em- 
phasized. To accomplish this aim, they asked 
that more supervisors be provided, if possible, 
and that those taught manual conversation be 
separated from those learning oral methods. 

The deputation spoke appreciatively of the 
work of the institution, and made it clear that 
their visit wasgnot prompted by hostility toward 
the conduct of the school, but by the hope of 
helping to better methods. Dr. C. B. Coughlin, 
superintendent of the school, attended at the 
request of the minister. 

Hon. Mr. Grant expressed sympathy with 
the request of the deputation, and stated that 
he would give them every consideration and do 
everything possible to further the education of 
deaf children. 

In explaining the significance of the deputa- 
tion’s request to The Globe, Dr. Coughlin 
pointed out that the manual method does not 
lead to a knowledge of English, and further 
limits persons acquainted with it alone to con- 
versation with others familiar with the signs. 
On the other hand, lip-reading enables the deaf 
to talk to normal persons, and can be combined 
directly with the reading of the written word. 

Most deaf persons, if taught carefully, could 
learn to speak, he said. They had, however, to 
have conscious control of tongue movements, 
in which respect they differed from normal per- 
sons. Careful supervision was required to get 
them accustomed to continued oral communi- 
cation, and it was for this reason that the depu- 
tation requested more supervisors. 





LIP-READING FOR THE DEAF 


To THe Eprtror of THE Grose: 


I was much interested in reading in The 
Globe yesterday of the delegation to Belleville 
to ask for more lip-reading and speech. 

There are a good many lip-readers among 
the deaf, but not enough, and though it is not 
easy for everybody to acquire, there are a good 
many arguments in its favor as against signs, 
li 

(1) It is the most natural method of com- 
munication. 

(2) It does not attract attention, as do signs 
and spelling. 

(3) It makes for communication among 
hearing people (does not isolate the deaf). 

Children may be taught to understand spoken 
language before they are able to use it. This is 
very important, as the ear is the door to the 
mind, and many children who are merely deaf 
are classed with idiots. 

Parents with children under school age can 
teach them much that will help to bring them 
up to the mental status of hearing children of 
their own age. I wish every parent of deaf 
children could know THE Vovra Review (pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C.). This little 


magazine is devoted to the cause of the deaf, 
to helping them in various ways. It is a source 
of cheer and help, month after month. From 
these people one may procure literature on how 
to help deaf children before school age and 
afterward, as well as much that is of use to the 
adult deaf. 

The school age of children depends on the _ 
school. In the Rochester, N. Y., School I saw 
children of four years of age who could point 
out a number of objects, illustrated on a large 
chart, when they were asked for. Pictures of 
such objects as a muff, a ball, a cow, a boy, a 
fish, a top, a car, were shown. 

Finger spelling is allowed in this school, but 
no signs, which often indicate merely a 
thought. They must spell out a whole sentence 
or else speak it. This rule is enforced out of 
school hours as well as in; consequently these 
children have a splendid working knowledge of 
English. 

Public schools in the larger cities in the 
United States and classes in smaller ones in 
the United States and some places in Canada 
are maintained for the deaf. 

Children being taught speech and lip-reading 
should not be allowed to mingle with sign-using 
children, outside of school hours or in, because 
they naturally resort to the easiest method of 
communication and lose their knowledge of, as 
well as their desire for, the natural method in 
speech and lip-reading. 

A Lip-READER. 

STRATHROY, ON’, 


LIP-READING 


To tue Eprtor or THe Gione: 


The letter from a “Lip-Reader” in Saturday’s 
Globe emphasizes an important matter, and I 
would like, too, to urge greater attention to 
lip-reading for deaf children. 

In one of the reports regarding the deputa- 
tion from Belleville it was said that Dr. Cough- 
lin, superintendent of the school, gave it as his 
opinion that many children commonly supposed 
to be mutes were in reality only deaf. Some- 
how it was a great surprise to me to read that, 
because I did not realize that there was any 
doubt about it. Surely the deaf children who 
cannot be taught speech must be very few. 

My own work is with the adult hard of 
hearing, not the congenitally deaf; but I know 
that for a number of years there has been an 
effort to do away with the words dumb or 
mute in this connection. I did not suppose it 
was because of a kind of sentimental willing- 
ness to give pleasure to those deaf people who 
have been taught speech and naturally resent 
being called dumb. I thought the facts war- 
ranted it. 

There are some 80 or more hard-of-hearing 
children in the public schools of the city, I 
understand, who need especial training in lip- 
reading, and the training is often of great 
value in the earlier stages of deafness. Al- 
though there has been talk of it, I believe as 
yet nothing has been done. 
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Now and then, too, 1 hear of children in or 
near Toronto who are perhaps feeble-minded, 
perhaps only deaf and uneducated. No one 
seems to know. 

The interest and sympathy shown recently in 
the healing mission of Mr. Hickson have been 
considerable. May I suggest that a greater 
understanding and more attention to the needs 
of deaf or hard-of-hearing children would be 
one kind of follow-up work and would be of 
real help in making the ground less stony. 

Grace K. WADLEIGH. 





WANT SIGNS ABOLISHED 


Last year, just after the close of school, a 
number of the parents of deaf children now 
attending school here had an interview with 
Hon. R. H. Grant, Minister of Education, Dr. 
Coughlin and Miss Ford being also present by 
request. The parents asked that some method 
be devised by which signs could be entirely 
abolished in the school, or at least among the 
pupils in the oral classes, which now include 
over 80 per cent of the total number in attend- 
ance. They considered that the use of signs 
was a great detriment to the pupils, even if 
they were not used in the class-room, but were 
used outside. It prevents their getting as good 
a knowledge as they otherwise would, and it 
also lessens their chances of becoming profi- 
cient in speech and lip-reading. After hearing 
the views of the parents, the Minister asked 
Dr. Coughlin and Miss Ford to explain the 
present conditions in the school relating to the 
use of signs and the possibility of complying 
with the parents’ wishes, after which he 
promised to give the matter careful considera- 
tion, 

We understand that a large number of 
parents are in communication with one another, 
and it is the intention to have a meeting dur- 
ing the Christmas season with the object of 
forming a Parents’ Association for the purpose 
of securing the total elimination of signs from 
the school, or as nearly so as possible, both in 
the class-room and outside—The Canadian. 





TALK TO THE CHILDREN. 


The great work of our school for the deaf is 
to give its pupils speech, for four-fifths of them 
are in the oral classes. Because this is true, 
the principal urges all the officers to communi- 
cate with the children in the oral classes only 
by speech and natural gestures; never by signs, 
He also urges the teachers when not in the 
school-room to make as many opportunities as 
they can to talk with the pupils. The art of 
reading speech from the faces of others and the 
art of uttering speech by the deaf are both very, 
very difficult, but a good school can accomplish 
it. Some schools for the deaf do actually have 
almost all their pupils talking so that conversa- 
tion is understood; but only those schools give 
clear speech and accurate speech-reading of 
the lips of others whose pupils are made to 





depend on this method of communication 
always and everywhere, both in school and out. 

Our school in Cave Spring has only a very 
few pupils who are not being taught speech in 
the school-rooms. As they are out of school 
three times as much of their waking hours as 
they are in school, pains should be taken to 
give them practise when out of school. 

Another thing important for teachers of the 
deaf to realize is that pupils who speak in re- 
action to situations which make them eager to 
communicate their ideas will make far more 
rapid progress then when the lessons are 
formal and the children under restraint.—The 
School Helper (Georgia). 





GIFTS TO THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Dr. W. N. Burt, Superintendent of the 
School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa., has 
generously presented to the reference library 
of the Volta Bureau, five bound volumes of the 
Western Pennsylvanian, for the five years 
1915-'16 to 1919-’20. Nowhere else in the world 


. is there so nearly a complete collection of all 


periodicals ever issued for or by the deaf, as 
will be found in the Volta Bureau. Thus gifts 
like Dr. Burt’s will be highly appreciated by 
coming generations, as well as at the present 
time. 

Miss Ruth Witter, whose membership dues 
are paid for more than a decade ahead, sends 
in $2 as a gift to promote the good work, 

Mr. Henry Schwartz, in subscribing for the 
magazine at the suggestion of Miss Morgen- 
stern, handed $5 to her with instructions to 
have the $3 applied in whatever way would best 
promote the work of the Volta Bureau. 





BEQUESTS 


A good friend who is wisely preparing his 
will before there is an apparent need of so do- 
ing, asked the Volta Bureau to suggest a way 
in which a sum of money would prove most 
helpful to the good cause. The Volta Bureau 
is always ready to offer suggestions to anyone 
desiring to make a bequest to promote any 
phase of the good work, either in helping par- 
ents to better understand the problems their 
deaf child must face, or to help the hard-of- 
hearing adult perceive the advantages in attain- 
ing proficiency in the art of lip-reading. 





NOTES 


Miss Dugane’s school in New York City had 
a very pleasant reunion on November fourth. 
The new class enrollment is the largest in the 
history of the school. The school has adopted, 
as its motto, these beautiful words of Robert 
jrowning : 


“Life is a problem, yours, mine, everyone’s, 
Is not to reckon what were fair in life. 
Provided it could be—but finding first 
What may be, then find how. to make it fa°~ 
Up to our means.” 
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Among the notes in the Calendar of the 
Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia are the 
following : 

The Lip-Reading Bible Class extends to all 
persons of impaired hearing, no matter what 
their particular church affiliations may be, a 
most cordial and sincere welcome. 

The class realizes that one of the greatest 


deprivations of many hard-of-hearing people is. 


the inability to comfortably understand a ser- 
mon or Bible class instruction, and it is the 
earnest desire of all the workers, not only to 
reduce the difficulties to a minimum, but to sup- 
ply in just so far as possible the inspiration and 
spiritual uplift which c. me through the usual 
quiet hour of worship. 

Will you not join, and by your presence and 
interest help to develop one of the most im- 
portant phases of this great work for the hard 
of hearing? 

The Social Service Department appeals for 
the co-operation of business men who are in 
position to aid in placing deaf applicants in 
positions. The Department already has the 
earnest co-operation of various firms, but needs 
many more, Will not all the members who are 
in position to do so use their influence in this 
direction? Deafened men and women can make 
themselves exceedingly valuable if given a 
chance, and many of them are now coming to 
this Department for aid. The Department will 
also be pleased to receive donations of clothing, 
hearing instruments, etc. for distribution 
among needy deafened persons who may come 
under its observation. All articles of this 
nature are placed in the “Emergency Closet” 
awaiting distribution. 





These bits of news are from the “Bulletin 
Board” of the Chicago League : 

Good lip-readers will be given an excellent 
opportunity for interesting and advantageous 
practise in the Series of Story Hours by 
Georgene Faulkner, “The Chicago Story-Lady.” 
It is not often that lip-readers have.an opvor- 
tunity for attending talks that are svecially 
planned for their self-improvement and pleas- 
ure, and it is hoped that this unique exveriment 
of Story Hours for Lip-Readers will be a suc- 
cess. The following is an outline of the Story 
Hour Series, each taking nlace at 4 p.m. on 
dates given. Series ticket, $3.00; single admis- 
sion, 75 cents. 

November 5, 1920. Origin and History of 
Story Telling: Primitive Rhythmic Stories. 

December 3, 1920. Program of Christmas 
Stories. 

January 7, t92t. Humorous Stories. 

February 4, 1921. Realistic Stories: Heroes 
from History. Program of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington Stories. 

March 4, 1921. Imaginative Stories: Old 
Fairy Tales. Mythological and Legendary 
Stories. : 

April 1, 1921. Bible Stories: Old Testament 
Hero Tales. Parables from the New Testa- 
ment. 

The Scholarship Fund for our shut-in girl 


received contributions amounting to $8.50 dur- 
ing the month of October. 

Six of our public schools are having even- 
ing classes in lip-reading. Classes are held on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
evenings from 7.30 to 9,00, 





The Chicago League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing reports a total of $1,000 cleared at its 
Christmas Sale, while the Speech-Reading 
Club of Philadelphia, having a Christmas Fair 
for the first time, cleared more than $600. 
Congratulations to both organizations! 





THE DUBUQUE DAY SCHOOL 


A clipping from the Times-Journal of Du- 
buque, Iowa, was recently sent to the Volta 
Bureau. It contained a picture of the pupils of 
the Dubuque Day School for the Deaf, with 
their teacher, Miss Julia Dean, and an interest- 
ing account of the school’s progress last year. 





The Minneapolis School of Lip-Reading now 
has as an additional teacher one of its former 
pupils, Miss Mata Westerman, who recently 
graduated in the normal class at the San Fran- 
cisco School. 





The announcement of the opening of the 
Syracuse School of Lip- Reading i is headed by 
Dr. Blake’s famous saying, “God never closes 
a door but He opens a window.” The principal 
writes : “As usual, THE Vora Review is my 
inspiration,” 





The Federation of Women’s Clubs, San 
Francisco, has recently published a year-book, 
its official directory. The book contains brief 
accounts of the clubs that comprise the mem- 
bership of the federation, with pictures of their 
executive officers. Among the clubs listed is 
the San Francisco League for the Hard of 
Hearing, with a picture of its president, Mrs. 
John E. D. Trask. 


DEAF 


You call me deaf, 

And pity one of hearing quite bereft, 

As if I had not something greatly more 
Than earthly ears, within my spirit store, 
For I have my soul sense of hearing left. 


You call me deaf, 

And yet I hear, and more than you I gain 

Of sounds too fine for mankind’s cruder ears; 
Who listens in the spirit surely hears 

The echo of some clear, sweet angel strain. 


Those are the deaf 

Who, having ears, get all life’s sad discords, 

But hear not songs such as the green trees sing, 

Or catch the anthems with which colors ring, 

Nor know the eloquence of unheard words! 
—Eva C. Talcott. 





